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Events of the Geek. 


A po.icy of Parliamentary obstruction has been 
opened by the Left or Scottish wing of the Labor Party, 
clearly against the desire or without the approval of 
its leaders. That is not altogether surprising. Moral 
indignation over the whole course of official action 
on unemployment, and close contact with the resulting 
misery, affect men who belong to the injured classes, 
and have been sent by them to Parliament. Never- 
theless, we regret the character of the demonstration, 
and hope it will not pass into a policy. The Prime 
Minister is to-day a partially responsible man. He 
inherits a bad and neglected problem, insusceptible to 
heroic remedies. He has adopted some palliatives, and 
they must be worked out administratively. There is, 
therefore, no particular point in prolonging the sitting 
of Parliament for a few hours longer; nor, we think, 
is it correct or fair to suggest that outside the Labor 
Party the new House is totally unsympathetic. On 
the contrary, it is both younger and bears a more open 
mind than its predecessor. 

* * * 

Again, Parliamentary obstruction has a doubtful 
history. It was invented by two of the acutest minds 
in the Parliament of the late ’seventies, who developed 
it slowly, and after a prolonged study of Parliamentary 
forms. Its political success was very doubtful. The 
House stiffened its procedure, and as a result the 
Executive was given great and arbitrary powers, which 
act to-day as fetters on debate and as a reduction of the 
power of private members and of minority groups. And 
Irish Home Rule moved forward very slowly before the 
new British prejudice aroused by the grand Parnellite 
tactic. Moreover, the Labor Party is what Parnellism 
in its earlier stages was not, a definitely constitutional 
movement, based on a propaganda of permeation and 
persuasion. It has chosen its leaders, and desires 
through their guidance to reach office. If obstruction, 
with a hint of direct action (such as Mr. Kirkwood gave) 
behind, is the real policy, it was hardly worth while 
electing 144 members to pursue it. Ten will do; and 
the odd 134 are compulsorily retired. 

* * +. 


Once more the Allies have tried a Reparation settle- 
ment, and once more they have failed. The word 
‘* failure ”’ is, indeed, officially banned ; but not the most 





optimistic of the four Premiers can make a claim to any 
real progress. The discussions, which began on 
Saturday and continued through Sunday and Monday, 
were Handicapped by lack of preparation. But 
M. Poincaré’s insistence on immediate pledges and 
ultimate sanctions, no matter what undertakings 
Germany might give, doomed them to failure. No one 
put forward a comprehensive scheme of settlement except 
Signor Mussolini. The great Italian improvvisatore had 
thrown together a plan which, including as it did the 
two vital principles of a reduction of the indemnity and 
a cancellation, partial or total, of Allied debts, was 
worth more consideration than it got. If M. Poincaré’s 
rumored scheme was ready for submission, it was never 
submitted, for the French Premier was incapable of any 
contribution to the discussion beyond a monoton- 
ous recitative, to the chorus of “ gages et sanctions.’’ 
Mr. Bonar Law appears to have succeeded in combining 
the necessary firmness with the necessary suavity. At all 
events, his attitude has convinced the French that when 
it is a question of military action against Germany, they 
have as little to hope for from the new British Govern- 
ment as from the old. In this matter, moreover, Signor 
Musselini was as emphatic as Mr. Law. Unhappily, the 
France of Poincaré is perfectly capable of going into the 
Ruhr alone. The only hope is that there may be another 


France. 
* * * 


Tus salient factor in the discussions was the receipt 
in the early hours of Sunday of a proposal drafted by 
the German Government, straight to London, together 
with a personal letter from the German Chancellor to 
Mr. Bonar Law, by the adviser of the German Finance 
Minister, Dr. Bergmann. The basis of the scheme was 
the plan set forth in the Fischer Note of November 14th. 
It provided for the issue of two loans, one internal and 
one external, devoted in part to the stabilization of the 
mark, but mainly to immediate Reparation payments on 
account. A preliminary condition of the adoption of the 
scheme was the release of German trade from the 
restrictions imposed on it by the Treaty of Versailles and 
by discriminating legislation in different countries. 
Hope was expressed that the internal loan, to be issued 
on terms calculated .to tempt back exported capital, 
would reach 3,000,000,000 gold marks or more, and a 
like amount was looked for frem the following external 
loan. Provision was made at the same time for the 
balancing of the Budget. 

* * * 

Sucn a scheme is obviously exposed to criticism 
from different angles. The real objection to it is that, 
well-intentioned though Germany’s proposals may be, 
they offer too much. Germany is in no position to make 
any payments under the head of Reparations for some 
time to come. That was the view of the foreign 
advisers called in by the Wirth Government in 
November, and it is the view expressed by British 
financial authorities in the present week. Poincaré’s 
line was just what might have been expected from this 
impossible man. He condemned the scheme on the 
ground that it included no expression of contrition for 
past misdeeds, that the estimated yield for Reparation 
purposes was inadequate, and that the guarantees offered 
were too slender. This ignored the fact that the Note 
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went much further than any previous German offer, and 
the four Prime Ministers ought clearly to have given it 
far more consideration than they did. 

* * * 

Actuatty the Conference of Premiers did nothing 
beyond rejecting the German plan, and rejecting also, 
so far as collective action went, M. Poincaré’s demand 
for the occupation of Essen and Bochum, combined with 
more extensive action, at which the French delegate 
vaguely hinted, in the Rhineland and the Ruhr. The 
most hopeful contribution to the discussions was Mr. 
Bonar Law’s. This was the hint that if a just and com- 
prehensive settlement could be attained, Great Britain 
would be prepared to take payment in German “C”’ 
bonds of the debts due to her by her Allies. This would 
not wipe off France’s debt to us, but it would halve it, 
and if the settlement proposed could really be considered 
satisfactory, more liberal treatment still might be accorded 
the European Allies. This does not quite, as M. Poincaré 
and Signor Mussolini ingenuously suggested, mean 
that the Balfour Note is formally torn up. But its 
policy is practically gone. Altogether the prospects of 
a settlement when the conversations are resumed at 
Paris on January 2nd are black enough. It is possible 
that the German industrialists, some of whom show signs 
of supporting the Chancellor against the veiled hostility 
of Herr Stinnes, may put out a promising offer. The 
other possibility is the triumph of the Loucheur school 
in France. Loucheur has been making a series of 
speeches, charged with realism and sound sense, on the 


Reparation problem, and his advent to office might open | 


a new era for Europe. But the time between now and 
January is short. 
* * * 

Meanwaite, British opinion on the crisis in the 
French relationship has been more or less expressed by 
Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Birkenhead, and Lord Grey. 
The ex-Premier, in the first of a series of articles he is 
writing for the Hearst Press and other papers, insisted 
(rightly) that the objective of a large party in France 
was the annexation of the Rhineland; and threw on M. 
Poincaré the responsibility for rejecting the Anglo- 
French pact offered at Cannes, which he says (quite 
inaccurately) was signed at Genoa in May. No such 
undertaking was signed by anyone, not even by Mr. 
Lloyd George. And no one but its author ever regarded 
it as more than a piece of window-dressing. There is 
much truth in his contention, which Lord Grey stated 
with more force and lucidity in the House of Lords on 
Wednesday, that France’s real demand is for security. 
How, then, can this be assured her? Public opinion 
here has moved beyond the idea of a two-Power pact, 
such as Mr. Lloyd George formed at Cannes. And 
France herself, unless a realist like M. Loucheur became 
Prime Minister, is not ready for the Anglo-Franco- 
German understanding which may yet be a prime safe- 
guard of peace. Lord Grey is on more immediately 
practical ground when he appeals for an agreement non- 
exclusive, embodying a definite guarantee of mutual 
assistance against aggression, and falling within the 
framework of the League of Nations. 

* * * 

Tue Oireachtas, or Parliament, of the Irish Free 
State, was fully organized on Tuesday, when Dail 
Eireann and the newly constituted Seanad met the 
Governor-General in joint assembly. A good deal of 
interest attaches to the Senate, the very limitation of 
whose powers may paradoxically extend its influence. 
Papers like the “ Church of Ireland Gazette”’ agree that 
generous recognition has been given to minority 
interests. By its constitution, and, indeed, by the desire 





of the Government, it is largely independent; it is not 
organized on party lines, and may easily become a 
seeding-place of fruitful ideas. Its first two acts have 
been of a notably pacific character. The first was ite 
election of Lord Glenavy as chairman, an Ulsterman, 
an ex-Covenanter, ex-Lord Chancellor, and probably 
the most vigorous brain in the assembly. 
* . * 


Tus choice, which was inspired by the Govern- 
ment, represents its passionate desire for Irish unity. 
There must be attached to it every implication of 
friendly attitude towards Northern Ireland con- 
sistent with the terms of the Treaty. Mr. 
Cosgrave has repudiated any desire to force under 
his Government any part of the Six Counties in 
which there is a reluctant majority. Equally, he 
refuses to ignore the result of the Tyrone-Fermanagh 
election, and stands by Article 12 of the Treaty, framed 
to meet such a contingency. Sir James Craig, in pro- 
posing the Address to the King for exclusion from the 
Irish Free State, will have nothing to do with the 
Boundary Commission, but is willing to exchange border 
districts. Between these two conflicting standpoints it 
will be Lord Glenavy’s inevitable function to pass and 
repass. If the Irish Free State insists, the Boundary 
Commission must be held: else Great Britain breaks the 
Treaty. But between its report and an arrangement by 
consent there may be time and place for the friendly 
activities of the new Chairman of the Senate. 

* * . 

Tue second act of the Senate was the pacific gesture 
of appointing a committee of its members to consult on 
the possibilities of a cessation of violence in Ireland. 
The motion was independent of the Government, and 
‘was proposed by Mr. James Douglas, who has been 
elected (a happy choice) Deputy Chairman. It simply 
reflects the hunger and sore need of the people for peace 
and the public spirit of its proposer. It has been made 
at a moment when Irish passions are angriest. The 
murder in Dublin streets of Sean Hales, a Deputy and 
a notable fighter in the Anglo-Irish war, is the first 
execution of the threat of assassination under which every 
Deputy lives. Within forty-eight hours the Govern- 
ment executed by way of reprisals, as it officially states, 
four of its prisoners taken in arms against its authority, 
including Rory O’Connor and Liam Mellowes. We have 
too steadily denounced the method of reprisal to have 
any other opinion of the Irish Government’s action in 
this case than that of Mr. Deputy Fitzgibbon, K.C., 
member for Trinity College, and an unquestioned 
supporter of the Government. These executions were 
followed by such new horrors on the part of the 
Irregulars as the burning and setting in motion of a train, 
reckless of the lives of passengers who had not escaped 
from the rear carriages, and the burning of Deputies’ 
houses in Dublin. In one of the latter cases the 
incendiaries turned the Deputy’s wife out of doors, and 
fired and closed up the house while her crippled child lay 
helpless in a room upstairs. The child was rescued too 
late to have yet recovered consciousness, and is still 
between life and death. ‘ 

* * #. 

Tue Peace Congress at The Hague organized by the 
International Federation of Trade Unions is an event of 
importance in the movement against war. For the first 
time it brings the industrial and political Labor move- 
ment into definite association with the general pacifist 
organizations of Europe and the Women’s International 
League, through which America is linked up. Nothing 
could be more significant of the new conditions created by 
the war than the presence of the Dean of Worcester, 
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representing the international movement to promote 
peace through the Churches, in a congress of men of 
every shade of Labor opinion, from the extreme Right 
Wing of the French trade unions to the militant Com- 
munism of Radek and Losovsky. The Congress may be 
taken as a sign that everywhere in Europe the parties 
and groups which were split into fragments by the war 
are feeling their way to a new basis of common action, 
and that in a peace movement there are less obstacles 
than in any other. The discussions inevitably revealed 
the differences that remain to be bridged, but, apart from 
the attitude taken up by the Russians, there was a 
general disposition to make the necessary compromises. 
* * - 

THE societies which accepted the invitation to 
attend were supposed to agree in principle with the 
Rome resolution of the Federation, basing the anti- 
war campaign on the propaganda of the general strike. 
The pacifist delegations, on the other hand, were more 
concerned with an educational movement. The obvious 
line of compromise, therefore, was the association of 
the various bodies, through an autonomous joint 
committee, for the purpose of the educational campaign 
leaving the trade unions that believe in the possibility 
and efficacy of general strike propaganda to deal with 
that question themselves. The Russians, not 
unexpectedly, scorned the idea of contact with mere 
“bourgeois pacifists,’’ and renewed their proposal for 
a united proletarian front. But their reception by the 
Congress as a whole, though polite, was unmistakably 
hostile. Mr. Radek exposed with cynical ruthlessness 
the weakness of those who talk lightly of a general 
strike against war without facing its consequences, and 
his insistent argument that the general strike meant 
the general revolution (which, of course, Moscow would 
welcome), and that it would be mercilessly resisted by 
the Governments, was not frankly met. Whatever 
there may be of value and promise in the new move- 
ment depends on the success with which the nations 
can be permeated with the anti-war and anti-militarist 
spirit by a ceaseless educational propaganda. In this 
task, if they undertake it seriously, the trade unions 
may find a way to recover their idealism. 

* iy 

Arrer three weeks of comparative calm the Lausanne 
Conference has run into a crisis so grave that Lord Curzon 
now threatens a complete rupture of negotiations. Nor, 
in view of the attitude of the Turks, can the Foreign 
Secretary be charged with going too fast or too far. If the 
Peace cannot secure a decent measure of protection for 
the Christian minorities in Turkey, no Christian Power 
can well set its name to it. The speech in which 
Lord Curzon reviewed the question before the First 
Commission at Lausanne was in good temper and judg- 
ment, and Ismet Pasha’s cynical intransigence fell on the 
delegates with a shock. After insisting on the wholesale 
expulsion of all Greeks in Constantinople, the Turkish 
spokesman consented to allow 200,000 out of the total 
of 400,000 to remain. The Armenian Patriarch was 
expelled while the commission was actually in session, 
and the Greek is ihreatened with the same fate. As to 
the Armenians, Ismet’s reply consisted of a series of 
charges against European Powers who had, he claimed, 
used their sufferings as a means of dismembering the 
Ottoman .Empire. The same purpose underlay the 
proposal for a national home for the Armenians, to which 
Turkey would never consent. Neither would the Turks 
accept the League of Nations as arbiter in the matter 
of minorities ; it, too, was the instrument of anti-Turkish 
Powers. To this diatribe Lord Curzon replied privately 





and publicly with a warning of what the judgment of the 
world would be if the Conference broke up, as well it 
might, on Turkey’s claim to the right to exterminate. 
The latest unofficial reports suggest that the Turks are 
finally impressed. They are now willing to join the 
League of Nations and accept the usual safeguards for 
minorities. On the subject of a home for the Armenians 
they are adamant. 
* + * 


WuerTuHER Ismet’s stonewalling on minorities was 
due to Russian influence, or to direct pressure from 
Angora, or to the ineradicable hostility of the Turkish 
Moslem to Hellenism, is matter for speculation. Till this 
controversy swung athwart it, the Conference had made 
substantial progress, particularly on the question of the 
Straits. Here Ismet Pasha broke openly away from 
Russian influence, and agreed in substance with the 
Allied plan. This involved the opening of the Straits to 
merchant-ships at all times, and to warships under 
certain limitations, the most important of them being 
an undertaking that if the Black Sea were demilitarized 
no external Power should have the right to send into it 
more than three warships, each of less than 10,000 tons. 
There was to be a demilitarized zone embracing the shores 
of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, but not the shores 
of the Sea of Marmora. Russia fought this solution, 
demanding the complete closing of the Straits to war- 
ships by Turkey. We think the Foreign Office is still 
playing dangerously with obsolete ideas about British 
interests in the Black Sea, and that there is a good 
deal to be said for excluding ships of war, except when 
executing a mission of the League of Nations. But 
Roumania, as a riparian State, insisted that her Allies 
must be free in case of need to come through to her 
assistance, and America, in a striking statement, claimed 
the right to send her ships of war wherever her ships of 
commerce had free passage. The question whether the 
commission charged with surveillance of the demili- 
tarized area should be the League of Nations or 
a specially appointed body was left open, Lord Curzon 
arguing in favor of the former solution, particularly if 
Turkey becomes a member of the League. 


* * * 


Tue freshest statement since the war on the 
economic state of America and its meaning for Europe 
has come this week from that alert financier, Sir E. 
Mackay Edgar. He thinks that the most urgent of all 
economic facts is the voracious consumption of raw 
materials by the United States, a fact that has already 
changed the economic balance of the world. The 
American people are spending at an incredible pace, 
‘‘ tearing from the earth its irreplaceable wealth.”’ In 
1914 America’s consumption of cotton, oil, lead, copper, 
and zinc was roughly 35 per cent. of the supplies. To-day 
it is over half the world’s total product. In ten years, 
at the present rate, America will be producing about 
half the world’s output of such materials and consuming 
70 per cent. In oil she is reaching the importing stage. 
She is this year using in her own mills about 70 per 
cent. of her own cotton crop, while the Southern planters 
have agreed that advantage for them lies in a restricted 
crop at high prices. Sir Mackay Edgar draws two con- 
clusions: first, that America is driving fast towards a 
violent upheaval ; and secondly, that this devouring con- 
sumption carries a tremendous warning for the British 
Empire and for Lancashire in particular. That is no 
doubt true. Lancashire is even now rather pressed to 
find the raw materials for her industry. And she 
may ultimately have to rely on a supply largely drawn 
from the Soudan and the Empire. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


PEACE OR PLEDGES ? 


Tus week a first blow has been struck at the idea, 
which has governed Allied policy during the last four 
years, that, if a certain number of victorious Prime 
Ministers could be gathered together into a room, 
these gentlemen could ignore facts with impunity and 
overrule the laws of nature and economics. The 
Reparation problem has really always been a simple 
one, though the statesmen, for their own several 
purposes, have hitherto successfully hidden it under 
a mountain of imaginary milliards and of financial 
illusions and delusions. But the time has passed when 
Mr. George and M. Briand could still delude simple 
folk by performing “in perfect accord’’ their feats 
of acrobatic finance in London, Paris, or on the 
Riviera. Facts have at last found us all out, and this 
time they have forced Mr. Law and M. Poincaré to put 
their cards upon the table. What those cards are 
can be very plainly seen both in the events of the Con- 
ference itself and in the controversy between 
Mr. George and M. Poincaré. 

The Conference met to consider a very definite, 
simple, and dangerous position. A few months ago the 
Reparation Commission, by one of the customary 
sleight-of-hand tricks, refused Germany a moratorium, 
and at the same time granted her one—a moratorium 
until January. In January, therefore, Germany can be 


again called upon to pay an instalment of the imaginary. 


milliards, and this time not to Belgium but to France. 
Nobody outside a lunatic asylum or a War Office 
believes any longer that Germany can pay anything to 
France next January, or the January after that, or 
even the January after that. She is in a state of 
economic and financial dissolution, which threatens to 
become a complete collapse involving half Europe. To 
prevent this collapse a moratorium of at least two, and 
possibly four or five, years is essential, and in addition, 
if the process of dissolution is to be stayed, measures 
must be taken both by Germany herself and by her 
creditors to stabilize the mark and restore her to a 
normal economic life. 

Such was the situation confronting the Confer- 
ence. As the lion’s share of the 1923 payments would 
fall to France, the first word seemed naturally to be 
with M. Poincaré. For weeks the Paris Press had left 
the world in no doubt as to what M. Poincaré’s word 
was to be. As we said last week, a series of pistols was 
to be presented first at the heads of the Allies in London, 
and then at the head of Germany in Brussels. France 
would agree to no moratorium and no reduction of the 
imaginary milliards, unless first we let her off her debt 
to us, and secondly, she were given “des gages.’’ “ We 
must take pledges, pledges, pledges.’’ This has been 
the refrain of the French Press and of the intelligent 
anticipations of M. Poincaré’s “ plan ’’ to be laid before 
the London Conference. And we were left in no doubt 
at all as to what these “ pledges’’ were to be. France 
was to occupy the Ruhr, to “lay her hand upon mines 
and forests,’’ to cut off the occupied territory from the 
rest of Germany by a customs barrier and “‘ reorganize 
it financially and administratively ’’ by (inter alia) dis- 
missing German officials. 

The Conference operations proceeded “ according to 
plan ’’—M. Poincaré’s plan. It met on Saturday and 
broke up on Monday. It began by Mr. Law reading to 
the Allied Premiers a Note in which the new German 
Government made for the first time from the German 





side a definite series of propositions for a real settlement 
of the Reparation question. The German scheme 
obviously could not be accepted out of hand, but, as 
the “ Times ’’ (now happily restored to a sane mind 
in European politics) pointed out, it marked a great step 
in advance, and deserved the most careful consideration. 
M. Poingaré dismissed it at once with the remark that 
“it was not worth discussing,’’ and then proceeded to 
put his pistols at his Allies’ heads, and demanded his 
sanctions and his pledges, his customs barriers and his 
occupation of more German territory. 

To the plain man these proceedings could only have 
one meaning. We had got away at last from the fog of 
fictitious figures, from the dishonest pretence that we 
could make Germany pay in full, to unadorned facts. 
M. Poincaré did not consider a German proposal to pay 
worth discussing ; what he demanded was German terri- 
tory, and still further disorganization of German 
econemic life. Hitherto French policy had seemed to 
consist of two completely incompatible parts, a policy of 
making Germany pay and a policy of keeping her in a 
state of political and economic dissolution. But now 
M. Poinoaré’s cards were upon the table; the question of 
payment was not worth discussing; all he wanted was 
more German territory and another kick at his fallen 
foe through the occupation of the Ruhr. And this view 
of the situation seemed to be confirmed by the fact that 
the Conference immediately broke up in disagreement. 
No British Government, with over a million unemployed 
in the country, could agree to a policy which had as its 
object, and must have as its inevitable result, a still 
further disorganization of European industry, commerce, 
and findnce. Mr. Law wants trade and tranquillity, not 
the break-up of Germany and anarchy and war, and he 
therefore had to refuse M. Poincaré’s demand for the 
Ruhr and the Rhineland. 

To the plain man the position seemed plain enough, 
with M. Poincaré’s cards face upwards on the table, and. 
Mr. Law refusing to follow suit. But then an incident 
occurred which shows how difficult it is for the plain man 
to understand the minds of statesmen, particularly when, 
like the French Premier, they have a notoriously 
“ logical’? mind. Mr. Lloyd George chose this oppor- 
tune moment for publishing broadcast in the European 
Press an article in which he charged M. Poincaré with 
being a leader of that school of thought in France which 
has aimed, and still aims, at annexing German territory 
on the left bank of the Rhine, and with having rejected 
Mr. George’s proposed Anglo-French Pact because “ if 
Franee accepts Britain’s guarantee of defence of her 
frontier every excuse for annexing the left bank of the 
Rhine disappears.”” This view of M. Poincaré’s previous 
policy seemed to fit in perfectly with the policy which at 
the moment he was pursuing in London. He was pre- 
cisely at that moment demanding a further occupation 
of German territory and a deeper separation of the left- 
bank territory from Germany. And yet M. Poincaré 
met Mr. George’s charge with an indignant and cate- 
gorical denial. ‘‘ There has never been,’’ he writes, ‘‘ in 
France a Government, or a Minister, or even a Senator 
or a Deputy’’ (M. Clemenceau adds, “donkey, horse, 
dog, cat, or mouse ’’) whose ambition it was “ to annex 
the left bank of the Rhine, or who has wanted to subject 
German people to French domination.”’ 

The question raised here is of supreme importance 
to this country and to Europe. It necessitates very 
plain speaking, for the time has come when France 
must not only put her cards upon the table, but leave 
them there. When M. Poincaré demands “ pledges ’”’ 
in the shape of a Ruhr occupation and the cutting off 
of the left-bank territory from Germany and. a prolonga- 
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tion of the occupation, what does he mean? Is it really 
a pledge? A pledge for an imaginary and undeter- 
mined number of milliards which no sane man believes 
that Germany can possibly pay? Or is all this merely 
a euphemism for a policy of annexation? M. Poincaré 
indignantly denies this. ‘‘ No Minister or Senator or 
Deputy has ever wanted to annex the left bank of the 
Rhine, or to subject German people to French domina- 
tion.’’ This is one of the most remarkable statements 
by a responsible statesman with which we have ever 
met ; for it is flatly contradicted by facts which are on 
record. Let us examine very briefly one or two of these 
recorded facts. 

In 1917 France signed with Russia one of those 
secret agreements with regard to war aims which 
dominated the peace settlement at Versailles. Russia 
agreed to the demand of France that the “entire coal 
district of the Saar Valley’’ should be included in 
French territory, and that the rest of the German 
territory on the left bank of the Rhine should be 
entirely separated from Germany, formed into an 
autonomous and neutral State, and occupied by French 
troops until all the conditions and guarantees in the 
Treaty of Peace should be completely satisfied. In face 
of this it is hardly possible to assert that in 1917, when 
M. Poincaré was President, no Minister was in favor of 
a policy of annexation. Mr. George maintains that 
the Anglo-American treaties of guarantee to france 
were devised as a substitute for this annexationist pro- 
gramme. M. Poincaré denies this; no one in France, 
he says, ever wanted the left bank of the Rhine. But the 
Poincaré of 1922 is contradicted by the Poincaré of 
1921. In September, 1921, he entered into a public 
controversy with M. Tardieu. The point in dispute 
was this: M. Tardieu maintained that the falling 
through of the Anglo-American guarantee treaties gave 
France the right to extend the occupation of the left 
bank indefinitely after the period of fifteen years fixed 
in the Treaty. M. Poincaré denied this, 1nd he stated 
that it was precisely for this reason that, as President, 
he had during the peace negotiations pressed 
M. Clemenceau to insist that no time limit for the 
occupation should be inserted in the treaty. As proof, 
he quoted the following letter which, on April 25rd, 
1919, he wrote to M. Clemenceau: “To give up all 
territorial guarantee after fifteen years is a grave 
danger, since, on the one hand, we thus lose every 
pledge for what remains to be paid to us, and, on the 
other hand, Marshal Foch considers that the only solid 
military barrier is the line of the Rhine.’’? The iu:pli- 
cation in these words could hardly be plainer: here is 
M. Poincaré himself demanding an indefinite occupa- 
tion of the left bank of ‘he Rhine, not only as a 
“ pledge,’ but as a strategic frontier. M. Doiucaré 
may argue that occupation without a time limit for 
strategic reasons is different from annexation for 
strategic reasons, but that is a subtlety into which it is 
hardly necessary to follow hin. The policy here 
defended by him was, in fact, the policy of annexation 
which, at the Paris Conference, as is well known, was 
elaborated by Marshal Foch in several memoranda and 
a considerable oration. 

After this it is perhaps unnecessary to offer 
M. Poincaré further proof that there are responsible 
persons and Deputies in France who, under one dis- 
honest, though very thin, disguise or another, have 
wanted a policy of annexation. But if he requires 
another name, he might refer to the secret report 
recently presented to him by M. Dariac. It is only 
necessary to add that M. Dariac is a Deputy, and the 
President of the Budget Commission of the Chamber. 





POLITICS AND THE MONEY-POWER. 


We hope rather than expect that the coming report of 
the Commission on Honors will give the public the light 
on that important subject they have often sought and 
never found. It is, indeed, of minor comfort to read 
that the Commissioners propose to veto the giving of 
purely political honors, to declare the receipt of payment 
for them to be an illegal act, and to submit Honors lists 
in future to a visé by Privy Councillors, i.e., men of 
a special kind and degree of honorability, presumably 
exceeding that of statesmen. Let us therefore look back 
a little. Here is an open secret, handed on from 
one generation to another. All the world knows that 
British statesmen have sold honor and rich men have 
bought it. But the transaction never transpired. 
Both the old parties were concerned in it, and the 
Tory Party is in power to-day by virtue (among other 
things) of its share in the accumulations of the 
Coalition. Here, indeed, a new practice has 
arisen; or perhaps it would be more correct to say 
that several new practices have arisen, amounting in 
effect to a greatly enlarged line of business. It may 
be assumed that the old, the standard, description of a 
party fund was that it was sustained financially by 
politicians in agreement with it. Some of these men 
took honor for a “consideration ’’ ; others did not. But 
of the former class it might usually and frequently be 
said that if they took credit, they also bestowed some. 
Their dominant character was that of the believer and 
the worker ; not of the bounder and the arrivist. There 
was a venal side, but it was not all venal. For example, 
definite contributions to the Liberal Party, due to its 
advocacy of Free Trade, possessed a mixed moral and 
commercial element. A national policy, and a great one, 
happened to carry with it a particular trade advantage. 
And when great industrials, a Brunner or a Wilson, 
stepped into a baronetage or a peerage, the event may 
have marked Liberalism for a specially middle-class 
interest, and there may also have been an accompanying 
or a preceding contribution to party funds. But there 
was also a long association of party service, here and 
there of rather distinguished and ardent service. The 
transaction as a whole might be deemed a doubtful one. 
But it was not gross. It lacked the dimension or the 
nature of a public scandal. Under it the House of 
Lords rather gained in character and representative 
quality. 

But with the war and the Coalition, and even in 
the years immediately preceding the Coalition, came a 
change. The “ Honors’’ lists grew and grew. And new 
strands appeared in their texture. On the organic 
effort of the nation a host of parasitic growths appeared. 
There were the trenches, and the agony and bloody sweat 
of their inhabitants, and the supporting mass of honest 


civilian relief. But fussiness and social ambition were - 


there too, clamorous for their petty toll. And there 
was the war-profiteer. The war which unmade men, 
made them ; and more than one sharp-eyed pedlar in the 
things that armies wanted shot up into the stature of 
world-merchants and even of millionaires. 

Between these classes and the existing form of 
Government a new relationship was very soon estab- 
lished. The country had forsworn party politics. The 
Coalition wanted one thing, and one thing only—success 
in the war--and anybody who furthered or seemed to 
further this aim was their friend. And individual 
Ministers wanted success too. It chanced that the figure 
who rapidly pushed himself into the foreground of the 
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war-picture-was a man of an unusual, even of consum- 
mate, genius in the management of politics. A courtier 
of the Press, but more particularly of the money-power 
behind the Press; not at all greedy of money for himself, 
but aware of its function as the grand motor of the 
political engine in a modern industrial State, without a 
tradition of his own, but with a marked contempt for 
the aristocratic one, Mr. Lloyd George resorted to the 
“ Honors’? list as a fountain not merely of honor but of 
power. The war was the origin of and the excuse for 
this tactic, but the swollen “‘ Honors ”’ list did not cease 
with the war. It rolled up and up, the tidal wave carry- 
ing 1 with it whole classes of men unknown to the old 
political categories. No characteristic of the later 
Honors lists is more remarkable than the growing pre- 
ponderance of the “ business’ type of recipient over the 
political type. Thus of the knighthoods conferred by 
Mr. Asquith 158 were of the “ business ’’ denomina- 
tion. But Mr. Lloyd George conferred 481 such knight- 
hoods, and this category comes out as the largest in 
his lists. Liberal or Tory, known, unknown, or even 
ill-known, their merit described in a blurred label which 
often alleged no more than a casual service of charity— 
all that one can state with confidence of our new 
nobility is that the stamp of the rich parvenu .aipresses 
itself indelibly on the whole class. The “ Morning Post ’’ 
has suggested the details of a sorry traffic of touts and 
middle-men. We do not know whether the Commission 
has been able to throw any light on the methods of the 
industry. Suffice it to say that when the Coalition broke 
up, both parties in the combine were able to finance the 
most costly election on record out of its proceeds, and the . 
Georgians to make an imposing start on its new premises 
of “ National Liberalism.” 

But there is another association of politics with the 
money-power of which we desire to say a word. It is 
impossible to ignore the way in which ex-Ministers of a 
certain business skill or experience acquired in the public 
service are absorbed, at.short intervals, or no intervals 
at all, from their resignations, into commercial concerns 
which work in connection with Governmental needs. 
Thus Mr. Kellaway has stepped straight from the 
Post Office to Marconi’s, one of its greatest com- 
petitors, and in constant negotiation or issue with it. 
A few weeks ago Mr. Kellaway saw the Post Office side 
of the wireless business. Now he carries his knowledge 
to Marconi’s. Is the public service, then, to be regarded 
as a training-ground for the managers of competitive 
or feeding industries? It is clear that enormous 
private advantage may accrue from such transfers, and 
that a new commercial value is conferred by them on the 
whole directing class in politics. Compare this with the 
older practice. Gladstone was a great man of business. 
But from the time he entered the public service, the 
whole of his financial powers were given to the State. 
He regarded himself as belonging to the statesman class, 
‘ and never left it, paying himself in honor and repute, 
and leaving the world of private enterprise severely 
alone. There is, we admit, difficulty in drawing a rigid 
line, forbidding the retired statesman to engage in busi- 
ness adventure. But if the ex-Minister is to regard himself 
as absolutely free to become an entrepreneur, a journalist, 
a dealer in munitions or wireless the moment he quits a 
place in State employment, and to receive the full wages 
of ability that his knowledge of State secrets and State 
processes yields him, the Government of a nation has lost 
a great advantage and “ business’’ has gained one. At 
the end of such a sharp turn to the statesman’s career lies 
corruption. And if there is a greater evil in the govern- 
ment of States than corruption, we do not. know of it.. 





THE CANDLE-MAKERS’ PETITION. 


Ler us take it as a happy omen that a Labor Whip and 
a Liberal Whip counted the opposition to the motion for 
approving the Gas Mantles Order last week. The debate 
was a piquant illustration of the truths that were taught 
by Bastiat through his famous fable of the candle- 
makers’ petition for protection against the sun. 
Major Entwistle gave an amusing account of the 
several methods by which the gas mantle manufac- 
turers tried to obtain protection under Part I. of the 
Safeguarding of Industries Act. In these they were 
foiled, first by the Referee and then by the Judges. They 
then had resort to Part II., and in this case they were 
more fortunate, the Board of Trade deciding that they 
were entitled to benefit under the provisions relating to 
collapsed exchanges. The case for this industry was put 
by Sir J. Norton-Griffiths, who described ‘‘ the charm, 
the good looks, and the happy faces of the workers,’’ and 
confessed that “one of the many joy spots in his experi- 
ence in Central Wandsworth was meeting the good people 
when they are full of work, happy, and contented, and 
prosperous, all going home with a smile, glad to have 
done a good day’s work, and an easy one at that.”” A 
second picture, given by Mr. Spencer, one of the 
Members for Bradford, may be put side by side with the 
picture given by Sir J. Norton-Griffiths. ‘‘ The hon. 
baronet has been pleading the cause of some 4,000 girls 
who are employed making gas mantles. I have the honor 
to represent, I suppose, between 15,000 and 16,000 girls 
who make their living by weaving textiles. for which work 
you want a good light. I could take the hon. baronet to 
a weaving-shed with 1,200 looms, and between every pair 
of looms there is an incandescent burner with a gas 
mantle on it. . . . I took the liberty of saying a few 
words on Monday night on the question of dye work, and 
I pointed out that we were paying twice as much for 
certain dye work as we ought to do in the textile 
industry. Now the hon. baronet wishes to make us pay 
twice as much for the light we use in our works.’’ 

We have in this debate, and in the earlier debate on 
Sir John Simon’s amendment, an admirable illustration 
of the disadvantages of this method of combating the difii- 
culties arising from the confusion of the exchanges. Two 
facts stand out in the revelations of last week’s debates. 
One is that this particular industry is over-capitalized. 
This was stated by the Committee that reported to the 
Board of Trade. The consequences of over-capitalization 
in producing unemployment are notorious, and it is 
perfectly clear that over-capitalization is deliberately 
encouraged by Protection. The second fact is that when 
once you begin giving special favors, you cannot stop 
anywhere without doing an injustice. The textile 
industries have to pay for the protection given to 
dyes; all the industries that need light have to pay for 
the protection given to the gas mantle workers. Con- 
sequently, as Mr. Graham pointed out last week, this 
method of picking out hard cases and legislating 
for them only adds to the general volume of 
unemployment. Sir J. Norton-Griffiths said that the 
Germans pay 24d. an hour where the British gas mantle 
makers pay 9d. It turned out later that the figure ought 
to be 7d. Clearly, then, he argues, -you must protect 
the British gas mantle makers. But the conclusion which 
a more careful and farseeing observer would draw is 
that British industry cannot recover until German 
industry has been put on a different basis. The Protec- 
tionist policy of the British Government is itself an 


_ obstacle to that process. The way to help the British 


workman is to restore the norma) economic life of the 
world, and any Protectionist method of helping one set 
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of workers at the expense of another is bound to react 
mischievously on the whole body of workers. 

We are glad to see in the speeches of the Labor 
Party a clear recognition of the capital fallacies involved 
in this policy. Mr. Hardie, for example, pointed out 
the stupidity of protecting certain industries as key 
industries and simultaneously cutting down expenditure 
on education. During the war, as he reminded the 
House, we all agreed that we were going to provide our- 
selves with skilled and well-educated chemists. At the 
end of the war we were in an excellent position for 
experimenting with key industries and for encouraging 


skill, research, and education. The nation possessed a. 


great deal of plant that could easily be converted to the 
most various uses ; the Government had acquired a great 
deal of experience ; it had collected a number of technical 
experts who had served it in the war; it had learnt new 
methods of administration under which the special 
qualities of the trained Civil Servant and those of the 


enterprising producer were combined to the public 


advantage. A Government whose imagination was not 
dominated by the ideas of big business would have made 
use of this unprecedented opportunity. If an industry 
is essential to the nation’s safety, there is clearly an 
unanswerable case for putting it under public control. 
The contrary method encourages profiteering, and 
compels the nation and all other industries to pay for 
the favors granted to the industry that is treated as 
essential. The door is opened at once to every kind of 
abuse, and even if the system is worked with scrupulous 
honesty, its operation inevitably inflicts injustice. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Government chose this wrong method, 
dismantled our plant, sold our property to balance its 
Budget, and threw away the chance of making some 
invaluable experiments in industry and in education. 
The evil consequences were not limited to this country. 
The Peace which broke up great economic units like 
the Dual Monarchy has been followed everywhere by a 
militant nationalism that finds one of its modes of 
expression in Protectionist tariffs. Protection is, like 
Reparations, one of the burdens beneath whose weight 
Europe is trying awkwardly and rather hopelessly to 
get upon her feet. The English Government, as Mr. 
Keynes pointed out four years ago, might have used its 
influence with great effect to discourage the Protectionist 
system in Europe. It chose instead to adopt the 
Protectionist system itself. 

This was an evil turn to do the world in her con- 
fusion and distress. The Protectionist system, the 
system described by one of the Ministers last week as 
building up an industry behind a tariff, is a revival of 
the worst heresies of the past. So far from moving 
to a new world, we have taken several steps back into 
the old. A Labor member made the proper generaliza- 
tion on the whole process when he said that ‘‘ no 
amount of tariff wall building will make up for the 
trained mind.’’ The Liberal and Labor Parties are 
united in defence of Free Trade, and, if they will work 
energetically together, they should be strong enough to 
modify the disastrous consequences of our present system 
while it continues, and then to end it 


A London Piarp, 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 
“You English are mistaken about Poincaré,” 
said a distinguished Frenchman the other day, “if you 
think he is a friend of yours. You talk of your diminished 
exports. Poincaré does not care about that. If anything, 











he wants your exports to go down.’’ What else is there 
to say? The Frenchman of the Poincaré type does not 
live in the more or less international mind to which the 
conditions of our industrialism compel us to resort. 
He is a Nationalist Frenchman, to whom Europe, 
England, Italy, are merely counters in the eternal 
Franco-German game. Whatever seems to give him 
material help in this encounter is good ; whatever seems 
to withhold this assistance, or to open a wider or more 
moral view of European politics, is evil. While he is 
in power, therefore, we shall only have plans, not for 
amending the European situation on the basis of 
the favorable balance attained for France in 1918, but 
for aggravating its anti-German character. The only hope 
of a return to rational politics is in his downfall. That 
is an appeal to the France, let us say, of Painlevé, of 
Briand, of Loucheur, against the France of Poincaré and 
Millerand. If that can arise and array itself in the old 
Liberal French spirit, joined to the new realism, there 
is a future for the Entente. Otherwise it is dead, and 
the era of Anglo-French antagonism is definitely opened. 


One may deplore the Labor obstruction, and 
see in it a denial of the Parliamentary spirit, and 
a reversion to that of direct action. But I am afraid 
it was all set down in the books of the gods when Mr. Law 
opened his grand thesis of ‘‘ tranquillity.’’ Was ever 
a less auspicious word? The Prime Minister has unread 
it in his own unemployment scheme, and it will have to 
be denied in every mood and tense of his social policy. Of 
still worse effect is the policy of conciliating the Jingoes 
with a present of battleships which are not to be built on 
the Clyde, the centre of Labor disaffection. But after all, 
the responsibility for the government of England is not 
on the Ministry alone. It is on everybody, not exclud- 
ing the Labor Party. The electors have given them a 
great position in Parliament, and one knows that their 
leaders, without exception, subscribe to the Parlia- 
mentary policy of persuasion, argument, pressure on the 
Executive. Are these ineffective instruments? I think 
not. In a real sense there is no Tory Party to-day. 
Toryism has become a form of Liberalism, amen- 
able to change, and even to some degree sensible of the 
heavy moral burden that the war has imposed on the 
nation. If then the policy of violence within the House 
(leading inevitably to violence without) extends, the 
only result will be to break up the Labor Party, alienate 
the Left Wing from Trade Unionism and from the pro- 
gressive counsels of the I.L.P., dishearten its group 
of intellectuals, stiffen the conservative forces against 
the party as a whole, and finally, it may be, develop the 
always latent tendencies to Fascismo. Is that a desir- 
able result? 





Tue end of the Gounaris “ stunt ” is really beyond 
one’s normal powers of amazement. For some reason a 
number of Cabinet Ministers persuade themselves that 
they have never received a document, which they had not 
only received, but in some cases at least read, for their 
receipts were stamped on the filed copies stored in the 
Departments. The document was of the utmost 
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importance. It marked a turning-point in a policy 
debateable and fiercely debated, and ending in ruin. 
One of these Ministers makes himself the spokesman of 
this imaginary grievance in order to sever himself 
and his group (the Lloyd Georgian) from responsi- 
bility, and tocast it on the other group (the Conservative 
or anti-Lloyd Georgian one). In doing this he assumes 
that both the Gounaris letter and Lord Curzon’s reply, 
which he produces, had appeared in the ‘‘ Sunday 
Express.’’ Only one of the documents had appeared in 
this paper. All remembrance of this vital transaction 
had disappeared from the memories of some of these 
gentlemen, and in the case of two others, who alleged 
accidental omission to read, nothing in the course of a 
long and critical series of events occurred to cancel the 
omission. In fact, the matter was never properly dis- 
cussed at all. Finally the consequences are reaped. The 
writer of the letter is shot as a public felon largely 
because his warning to our Cabinet was disregarded or 
wiped away from the facile minds in which it was 
dropped, while, as the tragedy develops, we and the world 
escape by a hair’s breadth a desolating war. Such is the 
nature of the government of men. 


Our penal law seems to have brought us to a pretty 
pass. It is based on the repulsive punishment of hang- 
ing for murder (of all kinds and degrees), a sentence 
decreed for men and women alike. But the diminishing 
barbarism of our people makes it impossible for us to go 
on hanging women, and for fifteen years we have not 
done it. Now, the author of a crime passionnel happens 
to be a woman, and her agent (if the theory of the 
Crown and the finding of the jury be correct) to be an 
impressionable younger man, almost a boy, not 
generally of bad character. Public opinion is as strong 
as ever against the idea of hanging a woman 
after torturing her for days in a public trial. This 
torture has been made more odious than usual by 
the neurosis of the crowd, fostered in its turn by the 
thought of what the hanging business means. But if 
the woman is spared in deference to this almost universal 
sentiment, the public sense of justice will be outraged 
still more by the execution of the boy who obeyed a bad 
impulse but did not originate it. Feeling condemns the 
hanging of Mrs. Thompson. Justice would seem to have 
a word to say against the hanging of Bywaters. What 
is the law to do? It is caught out by being found to 
be about a generation behind the average sensibilities 
of the nation. 


For my part, I confess an inability to follow the 
conclusion the judge successfully pressed upon the jury. 
Was the crime so ordinary, so simple, so vulgar? It 
seems so. A woman incites a man to an ill deed, the 
man commits it. The story of Eden over again. But 
is there no interval between the world in which wicked 
and cruel thoughts assail the soul, and that in which they 
come to full and exact fruit in action? If there is not, then 
indeed most of us stand undercondemnation. Personally, 
I prefer Rebecca West’s theory that Mrs. Thompson had, 
as she protested, no settled plan of murder, but only 
a disorderly, perverted vision of release, which she trans- 
ferred to her partner. Moral guilt was there. But 
where was the evidence that any plan was ever con- 








ceived, far less begun, or carried through? When the 
murder actually occurred, it seemed as free from design 
as from the hope of escape or concealment. This woman 
picked out from the mass of depraved writing which 
modern fiction and journalism present for the destruc- 
tion of the moral sense of the people, things that 
presented one aspect or another of her state of mind. 
They were not all alike. Some were murderous. Others 
were trivial or absurd. But justice could not, with all 
its powers of research, trace the mental impact of these 
things, or find them embodied in a plot to murder. They 
were a spiritual incitement. Their factual issue was 


‘a horrible scuffle, the prisoner’s account of which may 


or may not have been true. But it was as far as possible 
removed from the deliberation and secrecy which could 


alone have given this miserable couple the freedom they 
wanted. 


But if the existence of a conspiracy to murder is 
alleged, and to a very uncertain extent supported in the 
case of the woman, where does the corresponding 
testimony appear in the case of the man? So far from 
this occurring, a distinct suggestion to the contrary ran 
through the main course of the trial. Thus:— 


1. Bywaters committed the almost incredible folly 
of retaining Mrs. Thompson’s letters. Incredible, that 
is to say, on the theory of a plot ; not incredible on the 


theory that this guilty talk never really penetrated his 
mind. 


2. There was no evidence to show that Bywaters 
co-operated in an attempt at poison, that he procured 
any poison, or that any poison was ever used. 


3. The murder took place not by poison, but in the 
shape of a suddenly violent assault in the open street 
under circumstances which made Bywaters’s discovery 
and conviction inevitable, and barred out all hope of 
a future life with Mrs. Thompson. 


4. The prosecution could not sustain by evidence 
their theory that Bywaters had expressly purchased the 
knife used in the murder. Bywaters’s counter-statement 
that he habitually carried a knife was also not proved. 
But it was consistent with the habits of a seafaring man. 


I HAD a glimpse a year or two ago of Wanamaker’s 
giant store in Philadelphia, the parent of the mighty 
business he later set up in New York. The building itself, 
of great height and unfathomable extent, was a com- 
bination of a cathedral (style modern Byzantine), an 
hotel of the type of our Hotel Cecil, and a covered 
mart, spread over floor upon floor, gallery after gallery. 
The opening hour was nine. But when I arrived, a little 
earlier, the business was an organ recital, and the 
gathering was composed not of shoppers but of townsfolk 
and amateurs of music. At nine, the venerable John, 
High Priest and Emperor of this domain, appeared, 
and made a formal tour of his establishment. I 
examined the book counter. I have never seen a better 
selection of classical literature—by which I mean not 
merely the Greek and Latin classics, but the writers 
whom literary people have agreed to call the Masters. 
In a word, the arrangement was an artist’s, not an 
average salesman’s at all, Americans do not do a great 
number of things that we cannot do better. But the 
exaltation of the seller’s art is one of them. 


A WAYFARER, 
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Lite and Wetters, 


THE ROMANCE OF THE SUBURB. 


Evipentty the love of horror is deeply inherent in 
the human mind. No animal but man appears 
to possess it. A lion takes no delight in watch- 
ing another lion tearing a buffalo to pieces, nor 
a vulture in watching another vulture drag the entrails 
from a dead horse. The lion or the vulture would 
desire to share in the prey, but the mere sight of 
another’s performance would give it no pleasure. It 
is mankind’s sole privilege to snatch enjoyment from 
the sight of pain. This method of pursuing happiness 
is an ancient and primitive characteristic, as is shown 
by the crowds that filled the amphitheatre to feast their 
eyes on the anguish and death of men or beasts, or 
both, slaughtering each other to make fun. The present 
writer hag seen savages stand in a circle laughing 
and exulting at the writhings of a man or animal 
in pain. In Spanish lands six bulls are tortured to 
death and several horses ripped open every Sunday, 
with an additional six bulls upon days specially devoted 
to God’s glory, for the delight of enthusiastic men and 
women seated around. Our fathers have described the 
expectant revelry of the night before a human being 
was brought out to be hanged, After visiting the 
torture chambers of The Hague or Nuremberg, one 
cannot doubt that the officials enjoyed the spectacle. 

The instinct of cruelty, even of inactive and Vicari- 
ous cruelty, is deep and inveterate in man, nor does 
it appear to diminish. What but this instinct com- 
pelled the crowds to remain standing all night, and 
even from the noon of the previous day, outside the 
Old Bailey in the hope of witnessing some episode in 
the Ilford trial? It will be said that many of them 
were unemployed, confident of earning an honest £5 
or £10 by their enterprise and patience. Very well, we 
do not blame them. They were connoisseurs in 
psychology, and their confidence relied upon the instincts 
of masses of ordinary men and women willing to give 
large sums for a few hours’ entertainment in the 
contemplation of torture. . 

The other point one may notice in the history of 
the trial appears to us more significant, for the attrac- 
tion of cruelty is perhaps too commonplace for comment. 
Here was a case of love, hatred, and consequent 
murder—just the ordinary subjects of accepted drama 
or melodrama. And all happened in Ilford—an 
ordinary suburb of London where, if anywhere, one 
might assume quiet, respectable, hard-working, 
passionless monotony of existence. We all know those 
respectable suburbs. We know the long, unlovely, and 
ignobly decent streets, the houses so painfully like each 
other that it is a wonder how even the numbers enable 
the inhabitants to distinguish the coverts of their 
habitation. Here live an honest and _ respectable 
population, usually married, and devoting their chief 
energies to rearing up their children with decent food 
and decent manners, but resolved at all costs never to 
slip back from the position they have gained for them- 
selvee—their decent house, their tiny strip of garden, 
their evergreen plant in the window, and a front door 
opening into a passage and not into a room. No 
Londoner can escape some knowledge of such districts 
and their inhabitants. Everyone, at all events, meets 
thousands of such people in the streets, and passes 
through miles of such suburbs in whatever direction he 
leaves the centre. Who would have chosen any such 
place for the scene of drama—of melodrama—with love 








and hatred and murder playing their recognized and 
terrible parts? 

If we consider the surroundings and the tragedy 
there enacted, we are at first inclined to agree with Sir 
Henry Curtis Bennett, when, speaking as Counsel for 
the woman involved, he said to the jury :— 


“ This is no ordinary case you are trying. These 
are no ordinary people. This is not an ordinary charge 
of murder against ordinary people. Am I right or 
wrong in saying that this woman is one of the most 
extraordinary personalities you or [ have ever met? 
Bywaters described her truly, did he not, when he said 
she was a woman who lived in melodrama? ”’ 

On the other hand, Mr. Justice Shearman, as Judge 
in the case, insisted upon exactly the opposite view. In 
adjourning the trial last Saturday, he impressed upon the 
jury how ordinary a case it was: “ You are engaged,” 
he said, “in a trial of a vulgar, common crime, and are 
not hearing a play in a theatre.” And again, at the 
beginning of his summing-up, he said :— 

“We have been carrying on this work in a rather 
unnatural and unreal atmosphere. . . . It is inevitable 
that you have been surrounded by a different atmo- 
sphere from that which prevails in the ordinary hum- 
drum Courts. You must throw that aside, because this 
charge is a common and ordinary charge of a wife and 


an adulterer murdering the husband. I am not saying 
it is proved, but that is the charge.’’ 


On the whole, we are inclined to agree with the 
Judge rather than with the Counsel. We suppose the 
Judge did not mean that murder of this kind is a common 
crime as occurring frequently, and certainly we do not 
mean.it. We mean that this crime is not an exception- 
ally remarkable case in the records of similar crimes. 
Here was the love of a man for a woman, or of a woman 
for a man, so overwhelming that it drove them to sweep 
every obstacle aside, no matter at what cost to the 
obstacle or to themselves. That was the main theme of 
the “ Agamemnon ’”—the tragedy of the King of Men 
returning from the wars to encounter the woman’s axe 
and the sea of blood that none could ever dry. That 
tragedy Mark Pattison, finest of critics, declared to be 
the highest achievement of the human mind. And from 
that time up to the present the tragedy has been 
repeated, though with lesser genius, on the stage, and 
enacted in real life over and over again. In that sense, 
the Ilford case was no exception. It was a common, 
ordinary, crime. 

But we would carry the matter one step further. 
The case, so horrible in its issue, is a proof that passions 
as violent as those of so-called heroic times still lurk 
even in the most commonplace of London suburbs. On 
this point also Sir Henry Curtis Bennett and the Judge 
were at variance. The Counsel for the woman said to 
the jury :— 

“ You have read her letters. Have you ever read, 
mixed up with criticisms of books, mixed up with all 


sorts of references, more beautiful language of love? 
Such things, I suggest, are very seldom put by pen on 
paper.” 
Mr. Justice Shearman, on the other hand, observed :— 
“They had been told that this was a case of great 
love, and they had had for days, both in speeches and 
in questions, references to this. Just at the end of the 
letters came this passage: ‘ He has the right by law 
to all that you have the right to by nature and love.’ 
If that nonsense meant anything, it meant that the 
love of a husband by his wife meant nothing because 
marriage was acknowledged by law. He had no doubt 
that the jury and every proper-minded person were 
filled with disgust by such an expression. They must 
get rid of all that atmosphere.”’ 


And later on in the summing-up, the Judge described 
the letters as “ full of the outpourings of a silly but at 
the same time wicked affection.’’ 

Here we are inclined to differ both from the Counsel 
and the Judge. We must suppose that the Judge's 
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dictum has been wrongly reported, for obviously his 
interpretation of the sentence he quotes from the letters 
does not hold. The woman complained that the marriagé 
law gave her husband certain “ rights ’’ over her which 
she was unwilling to grant except to the man whom she 
regarded as hers by “ nature and love.’’ As a matter of 
fact, the law gives a husband no such rights, and that 
established point was indeed mentioned during the trial. 
But it is impossible to conclude from the quoted words 
that “the love of a husband by his wife meant nothing 
because marriage was acknowledged by law.” We 
assume a mistake in the report, but we cannot agree with 
the Judge that the affection, however “ wicked,” was 
somewhat silly. For in that case all love and its natural 
outpouring might be called silly, and that would reduce 
the interest of ordinary life, as well as literature. 

Neither can we agree with Sir Henry Curtis Bennett 
that there is something exceptional in “this language 
of love.’’ The expression natural to passionate love is the 
very essence of most lyrical poetry and of most imagina- 
tive prose. And it recurs in the common experience of 
nearly all men and women. No one can doubt that the 
love in this terrible case was passionate and genuine on 
the woman’s side. On the man’s side, we think, the same 
was proved by his insensate folly in keeping letters that 
were alone almost sufficient to destroy the woman he 
loved—a folly to which nothing but the blind- 
ness of reckless passion could have driven him. So 
here we are given evidence once again that, even in the 
commonplace surroundings of a monotonous London 
suburb, the human heart and soul remain much the 
same as they were of old in the palaces of heroic kings. 
Here again we find the longing for a freedom that can 
seldom be won, and the infinite passion of the finite 
heart spoken of by the poet. The last act of the tragedy 
was as terrible as, fortunately, it is uncommon, but we 
need not suppose that, even in the most ordinary sur- 
roundings, the earlier acts of the drama, with its 
untameable motives, are uncommon too. 





THE FARNE ISLANDS. 

Tue Farne Islands, the Valhalla of winged seafarers, lie 
strung out in the North Sea, which rams and 
bores and frets and hammers and tunnels its way 
into their eroded sides, three or four miles from 
the North-East coast of Northumberland. They 
are the first suburbs of the North, the gates of hyper- 
borean kingdoms, snow-clad animals and glassy moun- 
tains, the walrus and the Polar bear, days roofed in 
darkness, and nights that are long noons, and seas 
as swift as their gales. The story is told in a 
procession of varying experience. In middle June there 
the day is so long dying that it comes to meet its own 
resurrection before it is well dead. In the lee 
of this tenacious light, clinging to the edge of the world 
like the birds upon the island ledges, the Farnes lie 
harbored, some heavy-browed, others low and long and 
prone upon the sea. And when the sun’s disc poises upon 
the horizon, shadowing the inland hills in sombre purple 
and thrusting out against the sky the huge lowering mass 
of Bamburgh Castle between sun and hills, the Islands 
seem to be more in number. They lie, these new ones, in 
golden bars across its face, Northern Isles of rest, beyond 
the Northern storms, as these others are their threshold. 

The bays and quiet waters under the rocks act as 
prisms to the light, and to them flock the luminous 
essences of the spectrum and shelter there over the irides- 
cent bubbles that without them are stones on the ocean 


floor. Stains of deépest ultramarine softening to lavender- | 


blue and shadowed with purples, paths of fairy green 





faint as the touches of it on the eider drake’s cheeks and 
nape, sheens of glittering emerald, patches of serene 
glaucous, and translucent pools of moonstone, all blend 
and undulate and shift their hues according to light and 
depth. The grim fragments of plutonic rock which 
shelter the warmth of so much life were heaved 
from the cooling earth. Some are reefs; others 
cromlechs, their grey rock-face painted like a savage’s 
with ochreous lichens; others with outcrops of stratified 
rock are carpeted in rich brown peat and meadowed in 
waving, rosy-veined sea-campion; others are grassy 
knolls reared and buttressed on a litter of tumbled 
boulders ; others, monster slabs of flat rock creviced with 
deep fissures like the ruined temple floor of a giant race 
of sea rovers before the Flood, and with the primitive 
cormorants dotted over their antique face like basalt 
statues and emblems of the bleak goddess of the sea they 
served. 

The Farnes, again, are the most southerly breeding 
station of the eider ducks, and pretty well of the puffins, 
guillemots, kittiwakes, and lesser black-backed gulls, 
whose hosts dwindle away further south where man can 
more easily play havoc with their colonies, and where the 
plankton, the pasturage of the puffins and kittiwakes, is 
less dense in its myriads than in the North. Over the 
sea between the islands and the broken outline of shore, 
cliff, and sandy bay, the herring gulls and kittiwakes 
riding the waves are no whiter than their horses. But 
the eider drakes,* massive and broad of beam, glisten 
whiter far than gulls or foam, a whiteness against the 
downward-streaming curtain of black cloud, like the 
gleam of Arctic wastes. 

The birds mass to the Farnes from the tossing seas 
as thick as shingle or woodland leaves. A few guillemotst 
nest on the ledges like the kittiwakes, but the vast 
majority lay on the Pinnacles, sheer, flat-topped mono- 
liths of black basalt, upreared from the waves and white 
with guano. The birds in their greyish-brown cloaks 
and white vests are thronged in such dense multitudes 
upon the tops of the rocks that they are com- 
pletely hidden and roofed over with life. Only their 
heads, sinuous necks, and long, pointed bills are 
free of movement, and were the birds not plantigrade and 
with their feet set well back like the rest of the auk 
family to give them their upright carriage, it seems the 
outer ring must be thrown off and the inner press be 
suffocated. When a bird arrives from the sea, the arched 
frame propelled like an arrow on short and whirring 
wing, and legs straddled wide behind, it forces its way 
down into the wedge of bodies and gathers the egg 
lengthwise under the warm abdomen. But if it be 
frustrated by the confusions and excitements and half- 
resentments of its arrival, as the long necks twist and 
wave and the growling undertone rises to a staccato, it 
turns and goes straight out to sea and comes plunging in 
again. The flattened rocks are a sea of pied bodies; the 
surface pulses and shakes with a forest of eager black 
heads and bills turned in every direction, while from 
them swells and faints and swells again a deep, hoarse, 
subdued roar, mounting from the murmur of the unquiet 
sea, the great voice of life, throned on these mighty rocks 
and rejoicing in its strength. 

The kittiwake is a lovely refinement upon this ardor 
of life. Unlike the guillemot, which lays its egg on the 

* The lesser blackbacked and herrin 





gulls rob the eiders of their 
food by hovering over and confusing them when they rise from the 
dive, just as I have seen blackheaded gulls rob the tufted duck in 
London, and lapwings (by pursuing them on the wing) in the country. 
t+ Neither Briinnich’s guillemot (Uria lomvia) nor the black 
guillemot (Uria grylle) nests south of the Border. The brindled 
——. @ variety of the Common (Uria troille), with a pale streak 
rough the eye and down to near the nape, like a pair of spectacles, 
occurs at the Farnes in the proportion of about one bird to a hundred. 
This mark is of no protective or survival value; it is just a thumb- 
nail design of nature’s. The Razorbill does not nest on the Farnes. 
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bare rock, the bird brings a real feeling for structure 
and symmetry to its neatly woven nest of seaweed and 
grasses. It is so whitened with droppings that it looks 
like a cup of crystallized spray perched dizzily upon the 
splintered ridges and overshot ledges of the rock-precipice. 
As the kittiwake drops abruptly upon its nest, volleying 
its kittiway-eek, kittiway-eek among the gorges like Echo 
calling her own name, it seems a spiritualized gull, 
washed of grossness in an ether without stain or bound. 
They are the smallest of the gulls, more buoyant on the 
waves, airier on the wing, more shapely in movement, 
nicer in tastes, gentler and more gracious in temper than 
their kin. The sea is kind to them, and tosses them 
lightly in its arms; and they flutter from it high upon 
their nests, where they linger over their eggs and pat 
and shuffle them, fold their wings and breast over their 
sea-grey young and caress their mates. The savage 
forces of the inorganic are not less gracious to them. 

The little auk called the puffin nests abundantly in 
the peaty soil of the South Wawmses, which it has so 
tunnelled with its burrows that the earth quakes and 
yields under our feet, ready, it seems, to lose its own 
foothold in the sea and let it in to engulf us. Writers 
on the puffin will not have him beautiful, and Mr. 
Coward, in indignation, will barely have him quaint. Is 
beauty, then, as solemn as the puffin’s mien, and may 
she not borrow of the odd, the droll, and even the 
incongruous to twist a little and familiarize the pure 
lines of her conception? May not laughter and beauty 
co-exist in reality? The plump and serious puffin, 
striding with its ‘‘ nautical roll ’’ to the cliff’s edge and 
looking quizzically down upon the ‘‘ league-long roller 
thundering on the reef ’’ on orange or yellow legs, in 
high cravat and with mouse-colored back and white 
breast, has the faint touch of pathos given by its gravity 
and smallness—such a packet of life fronting the 
elements vast and rude. Upon him Nature planted a 
Byzantine ornament in the shape of a massive conical 
beak, as notorious as Cyrano’s beacon nose, grooved and 
embossed, and striped lemon yellow, blue, vermilion, and 
orange. Then in a deep curving furrow of the chubby 
face she set a fixed and pondering eye circled with 
crimson, and above it a triangle of Prussian blue. 
Dr. Francis Heatherly calls this eye Mongolian, and 
weaves a phantasy about the ‘‘ patient coolie of the shore 
with worse than indentured labor for his fate.’’ Other 
naturalists attempt to account for a beak which peals off 
in horny plates in the winter, and yet, as both sexes 
flaunt it, is no nuptial ornament. Perhaps it has some- 
thing to do with the half-dozen small fish the puffin 
carries crosswise in those rainbowed mandibles? Perhaps 
the fish delight to lie in such a casket. Perhaps— 
but let the future reveal why the tune of life is 
what it is. When the puffin flies straight and low 
over the water, seeming still to ask of the Universe 
in which he has so large a franchise what we are asking 
of him—to explain himself—the webbed toes are 
stretched out together beyond the tail, as though it were 
finished off with a further bar of orange, and the wings 
pulsated like the fins of a flying fish. To our arithmetical 
minds, dignity and a sober dress suit the eye of 
contemplation, and oddity ill consorts with such beauty 
and fitness to the arduous seas. But Heaven has many 
mansions in the same street. 

And the Farnes have a homely tale to mur- 
mur in their winds. The oyster-catcher’s nests on 
the Brownsman are usually lined with sea-campion 
plucked up by the roots, though three eggs of one pair 
were laid upon a platter of small stones within a natural 
ring of great boulders like a cairn. But it was nothing 





so grand—it was home. The young of most shore birds 
that build little or no nest on the ground are 
“ nidifugous ’’—viz., they take to their legs within a 
few hours of birth. But natural conditions force upon 
the guillemot an intense solicitude in the rearing of their 
helpless young, while in a hole in the rock-bound turf 
the dusky rock-pipit lies snug upon her brood—the only 
cottager here of all her pasturing tribe. On the Inner 
Farne Island, St. Cuthbert built a little monastery and 
roofed it only with the heavens of all his thought. 
Here within the walled garden, planted with wild 
anchusa, sea-campion and fragrant turf, two eider ducks 
lay upon their nests of seaweed and grasses, felted in the 
softest down of their own breasts. They were sunk and 
flattened deep into them, as though these wildest and 
most maritime of wild sea-ducks were closest: of all to 
nature. I bent over them, and they looked up at me 
with mild and fearless eye, so intent and motionless that 
they seemed to become ennobled and acquire the 
serenity and grandeur of symbolic figures. The wind 
raved, the elements were loosed about them, but they 
were still, seeming to utter in their gaze some ultimate 
secret of wisdom and repose. 


H. J. M. 





Detters to the Editor. 


LIBERAL REUNION. 

Srr,—In the midst of the confusing talk about the 
“reunion” of the Liberal Party, many of us are thankful 
for your salutary warnings. After all, Liberals did not go 
into the wilderness for nothing. On September 27th, 1780, 
just after the defeat at the Election of that year, Burke 
wrote to the Sheriff of Bristol. The following passage from 
that letter seems relevant to the present discussion :— 

‘‘One great advantage towards our converting our loss 
into profit is that we have lost neither temper nor credit 
by it. At present all our prospects depend upon the use 
we make of these circumstances. Our numbers, though 
respectable, are not large; but then, all the flesh we have is 
sound, and firm, and fit for action; and it is my earnest 
wish that no accession, however flattering, may be admitted 
if it tends more to swell our bulk than to augment our force. 

If it be, you will find it a weight to carry, not strength to 

carry away anything else.” 

The italics are mine.—Yours, &c., 
Isaac Foor. 


Sir,—I feel sure that all your subscribers will have read 
Mr. Gardiner’s letter in your last issue with great interest. 

Very rightly does he recall “the great names of Hamp- 
den and Fox, Cobden and Gladstone.” With the authority 
and knowledge he possesses, would he inform us whether, 
in his opinion, these great men would have been willing to 
accept the title of “Liberal Imperialist” and all that it 
implies, and whether, during the Boer War, they would have 
been inscribed as members of the “ Liberal League” ? 

Rightly does he bid us to look back on the record of the 
past eight years ; but why not also on the record of the past 
twenty-five years ? 

If we do so, can we act otherwise than “ drift,” not “in 
despair,” but with a great hope of better things, into the 
ranks of the Labor Party ?—Yours, &c., 

Henry Knieut. 

Bridgwater. 


Smm,—Your comment on my letter in your issue of the 
9th instant, if you will allow me to state it, misses the point. 
I did not suggest that we should unite with a party solely 
because it professed to “draw inspiration from a Power 
above.” There is no monopoly in this, and Conservatives are 
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— at liberty to draw such inspirauva, but I ventured 
to remind you that Mr, Gladstone drew his inspiration from 
this source, and as a result was enabled to give a soul to 
Liberalism. 

I see from the “Encyclopedia Britannica” that the 
writings of Joanna Southcott are described as incoherent. 
I should be sorry to be classed with her productions, or that 
any misunderstanding on your part should place your criti- 
cism under the same ban.—Yours, &., 

D. M. Mason. 

London, S.W. 7. 


—— 


Sirn,—I have read with much interest and approval the 
letters of Mr. A. G. Gardiner and “ An Old Radical” pub- 
lished in your issue of December 9th. 

Liberal reunion is not desirable, and is, I hope, impos- 
sible, unless the Liberals who reunite do, in fact, accept in 
their main outlines the same principles and the same policy. 
So far as this is the case, reunion will come naturally 
amongst honorable men who are concerned with the success 
of their policy and the welfare of their country ; in matters 
of this sort there is no room for the type of arrangement 
made when companies amalgamate, providing for the con- 
tinuance of some directors and officials and the compensation 
of others. 

lf the leaders of the two sections are capable of making 
arrangements of this character amongst themselves, I would 
respectfully suggest that the best arrangement in the interest 
of Liberalism, the Liberal Party, and the country would 
be for both to retire from Parliament and public life, and 
leave the field clear for younger men who have not been 
prominently associated with the mistakes and misfortunes 
of the last eight years.—Yours, &c., 

Ricuarp D. Hott. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 





WAR -GLILT. 

Sir,—I cannot help thinking that Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s 
criticism of my letter would have beer of more value if he 
had based it on the actual text. I made no such absurd 
statement as “The French neglected all defences on the 
eastern frontier.” I did suggest that the neglect of defences 
on the eastern frontier, included in the tour I had mentioned, 
was evidence of the pacific intentions of the French ; but I 
had previously stated the purpose and limits of that tour, 
and made clear the nature of the neglect—namely, neglect 
to take defensive measures proportionate to the new and 
aggressive activities noticeable on the other side of the 
frontier. {I admit that my information was not drawn from 
such wide sources as those which Mr. Fyfe is accustomed to 
use; I lack that childlike faith in hearsay which he has so 
freely displayed in the columns of ‘“ Headway” and else- 
where. Therefore, I gave evidence only in regaid to a district 
of which I had knowledge and facts of which I had know- 
ledge ; and I am prepared to maintain my statement. On the 
German side of the frontier in the district I have named in 
1912 there were extensive and threatening preparations for 
war, and on the French side there was no trace of such 
activity, no action which could be called aggressive. Nor 
had there been any dangerous increase in the French forces, 
though the figures given by Mr. Fyfe (‘‘ the proportion of new 
contingent to old was practically five to four’’!) certainly 
look impressive, as long as one omits to mention that after 
all this the French Army strength was 200,000 less than 
the German, and they had considerably less than half the 
guns, viz., 3,000 against the German 6,300. 

The complete absence on the French side of such unusual 
and menacing activities as were noticeable in Germany in 
the district under discussion is compatible with the efficient 
maintenance of old and strongholds, such as 
Verdun and Belfort; and Sir Edward Goschen has stated 
(Dispatch Cd. 7,445) that Herr von Jagow mentioned the 
strength of the fortresses as a reason for attacking through 
Belgium. As, however, the Germans actually attacked in 
Lorraine in numbers at first insufficient for success, it seems 








probable that the strength of the fortresses was a less impor- 
tant consideration than the paucity of roads on the French 
side, which made it extremely difficult to advance large 
masses of troops with the rapidity desired.—Yours, &c., 
W. LENGLEYs. 
222, Strand, W.C. 2. 


Sir,—I was very glad to read the article in your number 
of October 28th on the responsibility for the war. It is 
astonishing to me that such highly important and interest- 
ing news is still prevented in this country from being pub- 
lished in the Press. On the other hand, it proves again how 


easily the English public, 


which calls itself a most 


enlightened nation about everything, is kept in ignorance. 


I subjoin a list mentioning the dates and time of the 
mobilization of the various Powers. 


Measures leading up to and 
immediately preceding the 
General Mobilization, chrono- 
logically arranged. 


_ 1. Russia.—The official com- 
ing into force of ‘‘ the war 
preparation period” for the 
whole of European Russia, 
26th July. 

2. England.—Warning _ tele- 

am for the Army and Navy, 

h July. ; 

3. France.—Marching Order 
for troops for Frontier protec- 
tion, Wth July. 

4. Austria-Hungary. — Sig- 
nal of alarm against the Rus- 
sian danger, 31st July. 


Dates of the General Mobili- 
zation of the Great Powers, 
all the hours being stated in 
Central European time. 


1. Russia.—Probably secretly 
ordered on 29th July in the 
course of the evening, officially 
ordered 30th July, 6 p.m. 

2. Austria-Hungary. — 31st 
July, 12.23 p.m. 

3. France.—1st 
p.m. 

4. Germany.—lst Aug., 5 


Aug., 4.40 


p.m. 
5. England. — Fleet, 2nd 





Aug., 2.25 a.m. Army (Ex- 
 yrweonged Force), 3rd Aug., 
2 noon. 


5. Germany.—State of 
minent war peril, 31st July. 


—Yours, &c., 


im- 


Ex-So.pier. 


SHAW AND INGE. 

Sir,—Mr. Bernard Shaw, finding the mild and pure light 
of Dean Inge’s intelligence eclipsed on every other page by 
patches of mid-Victorian science, early Victorian theology, 
and Queen Anne economics, deplores—no—* solemnly curses 
the inauspicious hour” in which the Dean went to Eton and 
Cambridge. Does he really think that economics, theology, 
and “science” were taught at any self-respecting public 
school or university in those days? It would be more reason. 
able to suggest that the Dean owes to Eton, where no boy 
is taught anything that he does not want to learn, his dislike 
of ecclesiastical authority ; and to Oxford and Cambridge the 
blessing of his master Plato, without which he would be 
just an ordinary dean like all the others.—Yours, &c., 


JOHN MavroGgorDATo. 


Sin,—Referring to Mr, Shaw’s review of Dean Inge’s 
book—if God is Absolute I cannot understand how ‘“ Heaven 
and Hell are the two ends of a ladder of values.” The Abso- 
lute cannot be comparative in any sense. Can Mr. Shaw 
or Dean Inge explain? The latter, in one of his earlier 
essays, implies, if he does not expressly state, that the 
Absolute is at the head of a scale of values. If it were, 
it should be within our knowledge, as all human knowledge 
is derived by a process of comparison. But how can we 
creatures of finite minds apprehend the Absolute, or even, 
speaking strictly, use the word as one conveying a definite 
idea ?—Yours, &c., 


J. E. S. Kemp. 
Maida Vale, W. 9. : 


THE DOMINIONS AND WAR. 

Srr,—I have resided for some years in one of the 
Dominions, at the political capital, in close touch with Par- 
liamentary affairs. The Gounaris-Curzon correspondence 
must now be widely discussed in the Dominions. When 
Mr, Churchill’s cable arrived summoning the Dominions 
to a new war with Turkey, I am sure that a groan of deepest 
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anguish issued from those homes that have lost their fathers, 
husbands, brothers, and sons (whose graves are now at 
Gallipoli or in France), and whose dearest ones were now 
summoned to be killed or wounded in Turkey. The 
Dominions hate war. As a result of the late war, they are 
now suffering from unemployment, reactionary legislation, 
heavy taxation, and debt. It is absolutely necessary that 
a Parliamentary inquiry should be held at once into the 
Gounaris-Curzon correspondence, and that a verbatim 
report of the inquiry shall be published and widely distri- 
buted throughout the Dominions. Otherwise the people of 
the Dominions, who do not clearly understand our political 
affairs, will not understand that Mr. Bonar Law is in no way 
responsible for this most deplorable affair. This cloud of 
suspicion must be cleared away at once, and it can only be 
done by a Parliamentary inquiry. 

Public opinion in the Dominions supports powerful 
Labor Governments, who are opposed to all war, for they 
believe in international brotherhood, in the friendship and 
co-operation of all States and all races. Public opinion in 
the Dominions is the only sure bond uniting the Dominions 
to the Mother Country, and undoubtedly it has received a 
very severe shock by the Gounaris-Curzon correspondence, 
and the fact that the Greek victims of this policy are now 
dead. It is safe to say that, in future, no Dominion Govern- 
ment will trust a British Government that hastily summons 
them to war. They will prefer to consult the League of 
Nations. JI write on behalf of mothers and women of 
the Dominions, who regard war as the worst evil and 
calamity, and who are unable to make their voices heard 
by our Parliament.—Yours, &c., 

EuizaBeTH YORK. 

London. 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY. 

Sir,—-There appear to be at least three misstatements, 
actual or implied, in your paragraph of the 2nd inst. relative 
to Mr. J. T. Walton Newbold and the Parliamentary Labor 
Party. 

To begin with, Mr. Newbold has not (according to the 
Press reports) applied for admission to the ranks of the 
Labor Party, but only to receive the Labor Whip, in order, 
presumably, that he may carry into effect the Communist 
Party’s declared policy of supporting the Labor Party in 
all fights against the bourgeois parties. 

The facts of the Communist policy are the very reverse 
of your allegations. You state that the Communist Party, 
having failed to get Labor authorization of its candidates, 
“set up candidates of their own where official Labor candi- 
dates were in the field.” Now, as a matter of fact, of the 
seven Communists who contested the election, four ran as 
official Labor candidates (namely, Messrs. Philips Price, 
Vaughan, Windsor, and Shapurji Sakiatvala—the latter 
being elected), one (Mr. Geddes) under the auspices of the 
unemployed organization with the support of the Greenock 
Trades and Labor Council, and only two were put forward 
independently by the Communist Party. Of the latter, Mr. 
Newbold, M.P., had the full support of local Labor 
organizations, as there was no other Labor candidate for 
Motherwell, while Mr. Gallacher, in the two-seat consti- 
tuency of Dundee, urged all his supporters to give their 
second vote to Mr. Morel, the only official Labor candidate. 

The “ Communist Daily” specifically disowned Mr. John 
MacClean (a former member of the Communist Party) and 
Mr. Guy Aldred (of the Anarchist Anti-Parliamentary Com- 
munist Federation), who opposed official Labor candidates 
in the election, as the Party itself decided to withdraw all 
its own candidates in that position, some months before the 
election, for the sake of a united working-class front. 

I might add that I do not know a single one of my fellow- 
members of the Communist Party who is not an active 
member (and often an executive member or official) of his 
local Labor Party, in spite of that Party’s betrayal of its 
own alleged aims, by refusal of the Communist Party’s 
demand for affiliation. 

Radicals are never realists, but the Radical Press, unlike 
its rival reactionary propagandists, is usually fair even to 
revolutionaries, as far as the publication of full and trathfal 
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news is concerned. I therefore rely on your courtesy to print 
(if no more official disclaimer reaches you) this letter from 
—Yours, &c., 


A Lover or Facts. 


MINORITIES IN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 

Sir,—The new Czecho-Slovak Government, whose Prime 
Minister is Dr. Svehla, has recently presented itself to the 
Parliament of Prag ; it is composed exclusively of Czechs and 
supported by the Czech political parties only. 

In the name of the three and a-half million Germans 
who live in the Republic, the German deputies have made a 
protest declaring that, as the Government refuses to pay 
any heed to the rights given to the German inhabitants by 
the Peace Treaty and oppresses them politically, culturally, 
and economically beyond endurance, they will, in future, 
use all means at their disposal to fight for the existence of 
the German minority. In the name of more than a million 
Magyars a similar declaration was made by the Magyar 
deputies, who called for a dissolution on the ground that in 
certain parts of the Republic, as in Ruzinsko and Teschen, 
no elections had ever been held, and thus four hundred 
thousand Ruthenians living in the Republic had been 
deprived of political rights. 

Finally, the Parliamentary representatives of three and 
a-half million Slovaks passed a resolution that, considering 
that they had lost all hope of a change in the Government’s 
methods and of obtaining from it the recognition of national 
rights, they will now appeal to the Allies and reveal to them 
the oppression under which they live, and request their inter- 
vention in their favor, so as to prevent the Slovak people 
from taking, in sheer despair, matters into their own hands 
and resorting to extreme remedies. 

The resolution was signed by Father Andrew Hlinka, 
who, for advocating union with the Czechs, was condemned 
in 1906 by the Hungarian Government to five years’ imprison- 
ment and a heavy fine.—Yours, &c., 


Dr. Tuxa VostEcH, 


ex-Professor of the University of Bratislava. 
Bratislava. 





Poetrp. 


THE HAPPY NIGHT. 


In the hard winter of the world 

A sudden summer now is seen; 

At Grenoble the walnut trees 

Bedeck themselves with fragrant greei. 


To-night there are no walls of fire 
Around the Cave of Heart’s Desire, 
But kind the midnight is and gay 
That bears the bud of Easter Day. 

It weaves a rustic, homely spell, 
The music of an old vielle; 

Fts humdrum sweetness seems to-night 
Adventurous and infinite, 

The Prelude played in lowly wise 

To things hid from the Angels’ eyes. 
The air is filled with tinkling chimes, 
The blessing of all happy times ; 

All spirits know an influence blent 
Of awe and wonder with content ; 
Suzanne her fireside bellows plies 

To the high Gloria of the skies. 

The earth feels streaming near and far 
Long rays of some benignant star ; 
Now even as the shepherds pipe 

On distant hills the grapes are ripe. 


At Grenoble the walnut trees 
Bedeck themselves with fragrant green : 
In the hard winter of the world 
A sudden summer now is seen. 
R. L. G, 
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The GHeek in the itp, 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 

A rustic that has followed international events during the 
past few years is naturally suspicious of the communiqués put 
out about inter-Allied discussion—the more particularly 
when the subject of the discussions is the German Repara- 
tion problem. But financial circles are, nevertheless, 
inclined to take a hopeful view of the conversations in 
Downing Street, and to believe that British and French views 
on the great outstanding problems of international finance 
are closer—or, at any rate, less widely separated—than at 
any recent time. The credit for this is accorded to Mr. Bonar 
Law, because he has departed from the Balfour Note and 
brought up the subject of inter-Allied European debts as one 
that is inseparable from the Reparations problem. In his 
brief statement in the House of Commons on Tuesday, the 
Prime Minister said enough to provoke the hope that he 
has offered to make a sufficiently bold and generous use of 
Britain’s creditor position to bring a practical economic 
settlement within the bounds of practical politics. In well- 
informed City circles the adjournment of the discussions 
until the New Year is welcomed, for the danger of dashing 
at a settlement is recognized. Moreover, it is felt that by 
then the path may be rendered easier by united Anglo-French 
work at Lausanne. The French exchange, after showing 
firmness early in the week, has slipped back a little, but it 
has suffered no such reaction as would have taken place had 
the Downing Street conference given the impression of a 
big disappointment. But the movement of the franc has 
attracted little notice because of another feature of the 
Exchange Market, namely, the still-continued rise in 
sterling, which, at $4.66, is showing the most surprising 
energy in its attempt to regain pre-war parity. 


Overseas TRADE AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 


In the House of Commons last week Mr. Lloyd George 
propounded the question: -““Is large-scale unemployment 
pérmanent, or is it a passing phase?” He was inclined to 
be pessimistic about the answer. Under certain financial con- 
ditions the answer is plain. If the Continent is to drift into 
deeper financial chaos, then the fact must be faced that our 
industrial population is too large for the work which our 
factories can find. If, on the other hand, Europe can once 
more be placed upon the road to financial security, then 
we look to a future in which reviving trade will, at any rate, 
greatly reduce unemployment. Thus, to a considerable 
extent, the answer to Mr. Lloyd George’s vital question will 
be answered at the resumed inter-Allied discussions in Paris 
and Brussels in the New Year. An important feature of the 
problem which is too little realized is that the industrial 
working (or would-be working) population of this country is 
larger than it was before the war. There are, indeed, some 
important industries which are to-day employing as many 
persons as before the war, yet show large unemployment 
figures. While the Allied politicians decide the economic 
fate of Europe, we have to be contented with such crumbs 
of comfort as may be derived from signs of slight betterment 
in some sections of trade. The Board of Trade Returns for 
November, which have been issued this week, show an 
increase in exports of £7 millions over October, and an 
increase in imports of £104 millions. Coal provides the out- 
standing feature in the export list, shipments having been 
nearly twice as great in quantity as in November, 1921. Iron 
and steel exports, too, are climbing steadily. 


Tue Rise ww Invusteia, SHares. 
One hears a great deal of the rise in gilt-edged securities 
which cheap money and slack trade have brought about this 


year. But it is not, perhaps, quite so generally recognized 
by investors that there has also been a fairly genera] 








advance in industrials. That there has been a widespread 
advance is shown in the following table :— 


Present 
Low: Yield Based 

est Price on Last 
Price Dec. 13, Year’s Divi- 

922. 1922. Rise. dend. 

London Joint City and Midland £& s. d. 
Bank (£12 with £24 paid) ... sa TA 84 1g 5 6 3 
Royal Insurance (£5 with £14 paid) 184 21 23 5 5 0 
Ind, Coope & Co. (£1)... + ... ns 1 111-16 7-16 1116 0 
Associated Portland Cement (£1)... 11-16 27-32 5-32 518 6 
Barker (John) (£1)... 8 va 1 23 z 8 8 3 
Birmingham Small Arms (£1)... 11-32 17-32 3-16 Nil i 
Borax Consolidated Def, (£1) ... 115-32 1 13-16 11-32 619 6 
British American Tobacco (£1) ... 3 4 15-32 1 15-32 5 6 0 
British Oil & Cake Mills (£1) ... 13-32 1 9-32 3-16 716 3 
Bryant & May (£)) _... a awe la 2 3-16 11-16 5 0 6* 
Coats (J. & P.) (£1) ... aon jh 24 34x 5 8 0 
Courtaulds (£1) ... ane one ee 125-32 2 15-16 15-32 317 0 
Fine Cotton Spinners (£1) ... «. 119-32 21-16 15-32 412 3 
Henley’s (W. T.) Telegraph (£1) ... 113-32 29-32 4 611 0 
Imperial Tobacco (£1) aie ww. 27-16 38 13-16 5 4 9 
Lyons (J.) & Co. (£1) ... me we 2h 44 lg 519 0 
Nobel Industries (£1) ie ‘ie 3 13-16 716 #6 3 0 
City of London Electric (£1) «. 17-16 2 3-16 2 6 8 0 
Hudson’s Bay (£1) on pe sini 54 uF} 24 570 
Gas Light & Coke Ord. Stock ... 69% 95 254 416 9 
Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds (£1) .... 17-16 13x 7-16 510 3 
Royal Mail Ord. Stock a a ae 954 123 6 5 0 

Linggi Rubber (£1) ... a - 15-16 19-16 x Nil 
Consolidated Tea & Lands (£10)... 14 20 6 417.6 
Marconi Wireless (£1) ... ome poe 11-16 2a 7-16 613 3 
British Electric Traction Ord. Stk. WH 634x 334 7s 


*Free of Income Tax. 
The list given above comprises a very wide range of indus- 
tries, each of which is represented by a prominent security. 
It would, of course, be possible to compile a list of shares 
that show nothing like so favorable < record. But, on the 
whole, the above selection is representative of the very broad 
field that it covers, and shows that the industrial share- 
holder has found the year 1922 not without its compensations. 


“ Winpow-Dressine.” 

During his trial Mr. Bevan defended certain of his 
operations as “ window-dressing,” and maintained that this 
was a common practice in the City. This contention may 
have caused uneasiness to many shareholders who are not 
well acquainted with company finance. But those who hold 
shares in reputable concerns need in no way be alarmed 
by it. It is true that one sometimes reads in City columns 
of newspapers that the Money Market was affected by 
“ window-dressing ” operations, particularly by Banks. But 
the phrase must be read in a limited sense, and not at all in 
the way that Mr. Bevan would have us read it. Some Banks 
and other concerns like to make their balance sheets look as 
nice and strong and liquid as is reasonably possible, and 
some of them may make considerable efforts to arrange their 
financial transactions in accordance with this desire. But 
the contention that reputable firms deliberately rig up 
balance sheets calculated to give a false impression to the 
public may, pace Mr. Bevan, be dismissed as absurd. 


PoInts OF THE WEEK. 

Stock Markets continue, on the whole, dull and inactive, 
though the tone was a little better yesterday. In Lombard 
Street monetary ease still obtains, and has been recently 
assisted by the further borrowing by the Treasury from the 
Bank of England, which the latest Public Expenditare 
return shows to have exceeded £10 millions last week. 

The important announcement is made that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will leave on December 27th for 
Washington, to take part in the postponed discussion on 
the question of funding the Anglo-American debt. His task 
should be made easier by the striking advance in sterling 
exchange and by Mr. Bonar Law’s decision to discuss inter- 
Allied European debts, without reference to American policy. 

The most important company report this week is that 
of the Dunlop Rubber Co. It will be remembered that in 
the year ending August, 1921, this great concern made a 
sensational loss of over £8 millions. The latest accounts 
reveal a sufficient recovery to give a profit of £588,300 on the 
last ten months’ working. However, loss on forward con- 
tracts has been met by a large withdrawal from reserves ; 
the company still has a huge debit balance, and presumably 
a drastic writing down of capital will be necessary. But 
for proposals in this direction shareholders must await the 
report of the Investigation Committee, which is expected 
early in the New Year. L. J. R. 
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The GHorld of Books. 


ToucHep by my artlessness and innocence, the 
editor-in-chief very patiently instructed me in the 
nature of the stories the public enjoys reading 
in its magazines, indicating the saliencies of his 
wise discourse with slight movements towards my face 
of an ivory paper-knife, which he was holding like a 
scimitar. There could be no disputing with his 
experience. He is the overseer, or perhaps he might be 
called the editor-general, of many magazines, with 
different names, most varied wrappers, but all filled, one 
might suppose, by the same hand, from the same great 
bin. He advised me that if I could understand what 
he meant, which he frankly but graciously doubted, 
there was a fortune not far from my hands, which he 
could push within easy reach. I became, naturally, an 
eager listener, and drew closer to him. But still I could 
not see what he wanted—or, to be strictly accurate, 
what he wished his subscribers profitably to enjoy ; for he 
himself is a catholic reader, and does not always relish 
their provender. So, to bring it all to a test, I mentioned 
some short stories to him which most of us know, and I 
asked him what he would do if Heaven suddenly 
remembered his lovely character, and sent him, as a 
reward, such stories for his use. 

* * * 

‘‘ Senp them back,’’ he said, without the slightest 
pause for reflection. He knew at once how to answer. 
This had no doubt about it. Such gifts from very 
Heaven would be rejected on behalf of the public, and 
because (so I gathered) its mind in this matter had been 
indicated so firmly to this editor, and in the terms of 
dollars and sterling, that a righteous man could ignore 
the sign only at his peril. Then I made another cast. 
I assumed a story of adventure, or one that could be put 
in that category, having even wildest Africa in it, and 
called ‘‘ The Heart of Darkness’’; what then? He 
shook his head. ‘‘ No good to us,’’ he said. ‘‘ So far 
from giving my readers comforting illusions, that story 
is most disillusioning. You,’’ he said to me, ‘‘ may 
call it romance; but for us it dissolves romance to, so to 
speak, the bare skull and bones. I should enjoy reading 
it, but I should send it back. Its ending is not 
happy.’ I protested that he was unjust to his 
readers—that they must know~ endings in reality 
were often far from the heart’s desires; that coster- 
mongers know this, and Shakespeare knew it ; and that 
it had been ascertained that costermongers and such 
genuine people sit silent and transfigured before “* Mac- 
beth.” ‘‘ Quite,’’ replied the editor (his scimitar 
descended finally). ‘‘ But such genuinely vulgar folk do 
not read our magazines. And our readers will neither 
converse with hawkers nor read Shakespeare. They buy 





Only enjoyment; 
virtue always rewarded, and the weak triumphant. Not 
that I would blame those readers. As ‘‘ Q ’’ once pointed 
out, it is rather hard on virtue to have reward postponed 
to the next world. It would prefer to have at least 
something on account in this world. On the other hand, 
is there no virtue, which we should have done well to 
reward in this world, in Henry James’s ‘‘ The Altar of 
the Dead’? It is so rare and subtle a piece of work 
that the coarse hands of a critic hardly know how to 
pick it up. Perhaps Henry James never offered to us 
a gift more beautiful, for it seems to be composed of 
the intangible and half-seen secrets of the spirit. After 
wondering over it again this week, I turned to the intro- 
duction by its author (to be found in the pocket edition 
of the novels and stories, now being published 
by Macmillan), and Henry James says this of it: ‘‘ ‘ The 
Altar of the Dead’... had been vainly ‘ hawked 
about,’ knocking, in the world of magazines, at half-a- 
dozen editorial doors impenetrably closed to it. . . .”’ 
Well, I will burn a candle now to the memory of 
Henry James, in expiation, in adoration, and as a sign 
that the celebrating glow on the altar will not fail. 
* * x 

Anp which of the stories that A. E. Chamot has 
translated from Nicolai Lyeskov, and Mr. Edward 
Garnett introduces, in “The Sentry’’ (Bodley Head, 
7s. 6d.), would have found a place in our periodical 
Press? One of them, Mr. Garnett says, “is a splendid 
example of psychological truth and breadth of vision, 
qualities in which the Russians always beat us hollow.’’ 
As a fact Lyeskov shows no more psychological truth 
and breadth of vision in that story than the reporters 
showed this week in reporting what is called “The 
Ilford Case.’’ The human motives in that story of 
Lyeskov’s which unfold its drama are simple 
enough, and require no great breadth of vision in 
an artist, but only honesty and directness, to 
understand and to picture them, Moreover, his 
stories are not first-rate, but they are very good, 
and they do show just that honesty in the revela- 
tion of character and faithfulness to the logic of events, 
however cruel, which are exactly the virtues that our 
friend the editor-general would reward with instant 
damnation. The trouble with the general reader is, 
I suppose, that he is cowardly. He will not look even 
himself in the eye, and it is not to be expected, there- 
fore, that he will face an author who does not intend to 
flatter his comfortable notions. In what English 
periodical could such a funny yet tragic little tale as 
Tchehov’s “ A Gentleman Friend’ have appeared? Or 


de Maupassant’s masterpiece “ Boule de Suif ’’? 
* * 


Our difficulty is well illustrated in the happy end- 
ing got by Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith, with so great a 
straining of the resources of Providence, in her short 
story which has been selected as the best of its kind 
published this year. Compare it with that gem by 
Katherine Mansfield named ‘‘ The Fly,’’ and then 
confess the chasm between a commodity and a work of art. 


H. M.T. 
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Reviews. 


THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. 


England after War. By C. F. G. 
& Stoughton. 10s 6d.) 


MASTERMAN. (Hodder 


GREAT powers of vision, sympathy, and understanding are 
needed for the work to which Mr. C. F. G. Masterman has set 
himself in his new volume of social interpretation, “ England 
after War.” It is the conjunction of these gifts with a 
brilliant literary skill that gives distinction to the book. 
It forms a free sequel, though in a very different manner, to 
Mr. Montague’s “ Disenchantment.” A comprehensive study 
of post-war England, it delves into an immense variety of 
material, constructing out of it a series of vivid pictures of 
the present condition of the body and soul of the English 
people. There is no attempt (why should there be?) to 
conceal the personal equation in the acts of valuation and 
interpretation which form a brilliant running commentary 
upon the facts. A purely objective treatment of current 
history is always a fake. But, largely concerned as the 
chapters are with matters of political import or other topics 
acutely controversial, Mr. Masterman justly claims that no 
reader can fasten any charge of partiality or partisanship 
upon the treatment. To that extent his study may be 
regarded as scientific. But in reality it is a fine and a high 
art, in which selection, grouping, sympathetic imagination, 
and eloquence are chief ingredients. This signifies that the 
object of discovery amid all the analysis of external condi- 
tions is the spirit of the English people. Some of his critics 
appear to us to draw an erroneous conclusion from the dark 
pictures he paints of many aspects of the present condition 
of England. Ideals just now are burning dim, for “war 
does not breed ideals either during its duration or when it 
is over.” All classes are chiefly concerned with the task of 
repair and readjustment after the shattering blows of war. 
In “The Passing of Feudalism” we are shown what has 
happened to our upper class :— 
‘‘In the retreat from Mons and the first battle of Ypres 
perished the flower of the British aristocracy; ‘ playing the 
game’ to the last, as they had been taught to play it through 
their days of boyhood. In the useless slaughter of the 
Guards on the Somme, or of the Rifle Brigade in Hooge 
Wood, half of the great families of England, heirs of great 
estates and wealth, perished without a cry.” 
After life, property. Enormous taxation has broken up the 
great estates, forcing all, except the fortunate few who have 
large outside investments or rich American wives, to part 
with nearly all their land to tenant farmers, war-profiteers, 
or public authorities. The land may pass into better agri- 
cultural use, for intelligence was not the strong point of our 
aristocracy, but a sturdy stock, with a great tradition and a 
most distinctive character, will have perished from the land. 

In England, as upon the Continent, the plight of the 
middle class is pitiful. During the long peace a stolid life 
of security and conventio.al comfort had been built up in 
the towns and suburbs for the industrious, respectable 
families who boasted that they were the backbone of 
England. They farniahed the active interest in religion, 
politics, education ; the professions and the brain-work of 
industry and commerce were their chief preserves. Their 
lower grades led a life not beautiful to see. Mr. Masterman 
gives a brilliant picture of its dreary ugliness in a typical 
London suburb, its daily monotonous routine, the sameness of 
its streets, primitive habits of life and opinions. Described in 
the mass from the exterior, it seems a deadly life. But here 
we think the writer’s treatment does some injustice to 
the truth. For in each of these almost identical home-boxes 
there is a unique collection of human beings, with individual 
and widely different tastes, desires, and capabilities, in 
innumerable different settings, with all sorts of interesting 
incidents and situations. The oppressive machinery of 
external conditions cannot iron out the tough folds and 
crinkles of stock and personality. Life is as interesting to 
the middle-class suburban as to any other class, though the 
quality of interests may be philistine. 

But Mr. Masterman’s chief concern is not for 
Suburbia, but for the main body of the bourgeoisie 
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which has for its kernel the professional and intellectual 
classes. Here, in almost every country, is the heart 
of the post-war tragedy. Ground between the upper mill- 
stone of taxation and the lower millstone of high prices, 
with little ability to increase their incomes, myriads of these 
families are in dire straits, losing one after another the com- 
forts and dignities of life. Though some of the gradations 
in the interesting scale of income-changes given by Mr. 
Masterman (p. 71) are, in our opinion, open to question, the 
collapse of the economic and social status of the professional 
classes is undoubtedly a most serious aspect of the new 
situation, the more so that it seems irretrievable. For some 
time to come it looks as if high intellectual work would be 
at a heavy discount as compared with rude manual work, 
and that progress, material as well as intellectual, would 
be slowed down. ? : 
In dealing with Labor, Mr. Masterman properly distin- 
guishes the members of an organized trade from the casual 
or unorganized workers. The temporary prosperity which 
war brought to most working-class families has not, 
indeed, lasted long into the peace, but it has left certain 
exceedingly important marks upon the scale of payments and 
upon the mental attitude of the workers. Unskilled workers 
have gained on skilled, women on men, manual on mental 
labor, and Labor as a whole has become more conscious 
and more clamant in its demands for “a man’s share of what 
goes on in life.” Mr, Masterman gives an exceedingly 
valuable and, we think, just analysis of this state of mind. 
Even among professed Labor men there is very little 
genuinely Socialistic doctrine. Everywhere theories, for- 
mulas, creeds, principles of social progress, count for com- 
paratively little. Certain near and quite concrete aims— 
higher wages, shorter hours, and security of employment— 
are the real concerns, and a political-economic order which 
can satisfy these claims will not be jeopardized in the 
interests of any wholesale proletarian revolution. But these 
human conditions of employment are not easy of attainment ; 


they may demand large sacrifices of wealth and power from 


the possessing classes. Indeed, the new conditions of world 
competition may make it impossible to secure a fully satis- 
factory life for so large a population on so small a plot. 

Here the writer opens up in an interesting chapter the 
population problem, and, accepting the assumption that 
pecuniary success in the present social economic struggle 
attests human fitness, and that our growth of population, 
being most largely recruited from the unsuccessful classes, 
is progressively dysgenic, he can find no way out of the 
impasse. But is the assumption a valid one? May not success 
in so cruel and irrational a struggle give survival value to 
some of the worse qualities of man and repress some of the 
finer? We will not dogmatize upon so delicate an issue, 
but we think the pessimism of so many of our eugenists is 
premature. Mr. Masterman shows us religion, art, litera- 
ture, and all spiritual activities pulsing feebly. No great 
prophets are lifting up their voices :— 

** You may search ‘n vain the whole of post-war literature 
of the young men and young women who should be inspiring 
such visions and dreams as poets like Shelley, or reformers 
like Bentham and Hazlitt and Mill and the Utilitarians, 
still nursing the unconquerable hope even although the 
triumph of the old Kings had appeared to make such hope a 
fantastic dream.” 

Ebullient optimists will endeavor to shirk or depreciate 
the ample evidence which Mr. Masterman adduces in support 
of his judgments. Perhaps he has not given full recognition 
to some more hopeful signs of the times, such as the growth 
of demand for higher education, the expansion of serious 
as well as frivolous reading, the new and spreading interest 
in psychology as a master key of human control, and a 
sloughing of many hampering conventions in life and 
thought. But these, he would doubtless.say, are not among 
the main features of the landscape which come out in what 
is purposely a general survey. They belong rather to the 
more intimate life of that ‘“ remnant’ whose existence is Mr. 
Masterman’s reply to the critics who, in the interests of 
boosting optimism, the spiritual confidence trick, would have 
him suppress or mitigate the moral and intellectual damages 
of the Great War. From every class and condition of English 
life comes a contribution to this remnant, men and women, 
young and creative in spirit, whose faith and energy and 
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large humanity make them beacons of safety and pioneers of 
progress in a bewildered world :— 
— 


“They belong to divers religions, many of which con- 
demn each other, or are astonished at each other; and they 
desire the inner springs of a life which is more concerned 
with the love of God and man, realized in action, than with 
the determination of ‘ getting on’ and acquiring great 

ossessions. They are the ‘Remnant’ of which a great writer 
as spoken. And by that Remnant the world may yet be 


saved.’ 


ati’, 
a desi 





MARY SHELLEY'S POETRY. 


Proserpine, and Midas. Two Unpublished Mythological 
Dramas by MARY SHELLEY. Edited, with Introduction, 
by A. Kuszun, (Milford. 3s. 6d.) 


In the section of Shelley’s poetry which is grouped together 
in the standard edition as ‘‘ Poems Written in 1820,” are 
four consecutive hymns or songs which belong to his most 
familiar work—‘‘ Arethusa, ‘‘The Song of Proserpine,”’ 
‘‘Hymn of Apollo,’’ and ‘‘Hymn of Pan.’’ These were 
published after Shelley’s death by Mary Shelley. 

Mary Shelley said simply that Shelley wrote them “ at 
the request of a friend.’’ We now know that the friend was 
herself ; we know also that they were written as lyrics to 
be inserted in two little poetic dramas, or dramatic scenes, 
of her own composition ; and, what is still more interesting, 
we now have the dramas themselves with Shelley’s lyrics 
in their proper places. 

The beauty of these little pieces, we are sure, will come 
as a surprise to many, who, though they may have had no 
doubt of Mary Shelley’s talent, can scarcely have believed 
that her talent was poetic. We think of her chiefly as the 
author of ‘“ Frankenstein,’ and it has always seemed hard 
to reconcile the brilliant novelist of extravagant, romantic 
sensation with the restrained and measured commentator 
on her husband’s poetry. These little dramas supply the 
connecting link between the two manifestations. Their 
restraint, their purity is unmistakable; and it is a natural 
restraint. It seems to come less from an imitation of 
classical models than from an experience of life itself. The 
Mary whose rapturous cry of “Shelley!” has echoed once 
at least in the recesses of all our hearts, has grown into a 
woman who has borne children and seen them die. There 
is a grave and delicate sadness in her “ Proserpine” ; and 
even in her ‘‘ Midas,’’ where the fable could scarcely lend 
itself to austerity of treatment, the same instinctive restraint 
is felt in her touch. She cannot laugh; she smiles, and 
she smiles rather sadly. 

Let us not exaggerate. These dramas are in miniature. 
Perhaps it is a mistake to call them dramas at all. They 
are more truly idylls cast, as the classical idyllists so often 
cast them, into dramatic form. And, though we believe 
that they very definitely are poems and that they prove that 
Mary Shelley had her portion of the true gift, we must 
admit that they are small. They are small; but they 
are nearly perfect. Perhaps their quality can be best 
defined by saying that there is hardly a line of Mary 
Shelley’s writing in these composite idylls which could be 
improved, whereas a great many lines in Shelley’s lyrical 
contributions not only could be, but positively need to be, 
amended. If these songs and hymns of Shelley had been 
perfect, the order of their perfection would undoubtedly be 
higher than that of Mary Shelley’s blank verse: but her 
perfection is pretty constant, whereas his is distinctly inter- 
mittent. Within the limits of ‘ Proserpine”? Mary 
Shelley plainly reveals herself as the more sustained poet. 
‘“Arethusa arose, From her couch of snows,’ appears 
almost turgid in the limpidity of the poetry which 
surrounds it. 

It is surely not extravagantly biographical to imagine 
that Mary Shelley’s loss of her little girl Clara in 
September, 1818, and the yet more bitter loss of her little 
boy William at Rome in June, 1819—losses whose poignancy 
she set herself to combat by a return to original composi- 
tion—may have guided her in her cho:ce of the story of 
Proserpine. It is one of the profoundest and most inspir- 


ing 


13 of classical themes, and although when Mary Shelley 











took it up it had not yet been handled, as it was to be, by 
Tennyson and Swinburne and Meredith, it had already been 
the occasion of some of the greatest lines in English poetry 
—greater lines by far than were struck out of the theme by 
any of these three epigoni. It is as well to have them in 
mind in order to judge of Mary Shelley’s quality. Shake- 
speare’s— 


**O Proserpina! 
For the flowers now that frighted thou let’st fall 
From Dis’s waggon . . .” 


and Milton’s— 
‘* Not that fair field 
Of Enna, where Proserpin gath’ring flowers, 
Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 
Was gather’d, which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world”’: 
these are two of the most magical movements of English 
poetry. Here is Mary Shelley :— 
‘Ceres for ever weeps, seeking her child, 
And in her rage has struck the land with blight ; 
Trinacria mourns with her; its fertile fields 
Are dry and barren, and all little brooks 
Struggling scarce creep within their altered banks; 
The flowers that erst were wont with bended heads 
To gaze within the clear and glassy wave, 
Have died, unwatered by the failing stream— 
And yet their hue but mocks the deeper grief 
Which is the fountain of these bitter tears.’’ 
Certainly we can see the difference here between great 
poetry and another kind. But surely the striking thing is 
not so much the difference as the quiet, unobtrusive 
certainty with which Mary Shelley’s lines hold their 
ground in such prodigious company. The speedwell lifts 
its head before the rose, and it is not abashed, for it knows 
that Solomon in all his glory was less beautifully arrayed. 
This passage of pure and delicate poetry is not isolated 
in Mary Shelley’s ‘‘ Proserpine.’’ There are at least a 
dozen others of the same order, and one where she suddenly 
touches a more sombre note with equal mastery. Consider 
the closing line in these— 


“Then you descend to deepest night, and reign 

Great Queen of Tartarus, ’mid shadows dire, 

Offspring of Hell—or in the silent groves 

Of fair Elysium through which Lethe runs, 

The sleepy river; where the windless air 

Is never struck by flight or song of bird— 

But all is calm and clear, bestowing rest, 

After the toil of life, on wretched men 

Whom thus the Gods reward for sufferings 

Gods cannot knovw.”’ 
It may be that the thought of the last line is Shelley’s, 
though there is no reason to believe that Mary could not 
think, and think cogently, for herself; but the firm con- 
ciseness of the expression is all her own. Shelley’s method 
of saying such a thing was quite different; it was never 
better. 

If we are to disentangle any thread of influence at all 
in Mary Shelley’s ‘‘ Proserpine,’’ it is Miltonic. But if she 
was in fact influenced by Milton—we should not care to 
insist upon it—she displayed a rare discrimination in what 
she accepted or rejected. There is no classicism in her 
verse; if she has absorbed something of Milton’s purity, 
she is on her guard against the risk of imitating Milton’s 
triumphant mannerisms. Even when her lines most clearly 
ring with tones reminiscent of his, the simple music is still 
essentially her own :— 


“‘ Proserpine, call to mind your walk last eve, 

When as you wandered in Elysian groves, 

Through bowers for ever green, and mossy walks, 

Where flowers never die, nor wind disturbs 

The sacred calm, whose silence soothes the dead, 

Nor interposing clouds, with dun wings, dim 

Its mild and silver light, you plucked its fruit... .” 
The only possible criticism of a poem which is complete 
with its own quiet beauty is that something of the deeper 
spiritual significance of the Proserpine myth escaped Mary 
Shelley. Had it not escaped her, she would have been 
different, and her poem, instead of a lovely miniature, 
would have been a masterpiece. That it is not; but it is 
a true and precious addition to the corpus of English poetry, 
as well as a new and shining illumination thrown upon 
Mary Shelley’s character. 


J. MippLeton Murry. 
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MARINERS ALL. 
Ship Ahoy! By MELBOURNE GARAHAN. (Chatto & Windus. 
7s. 6d.) 
Under Sail. By LincoLn Cotcorp. (Nash & Grayson, 7s. 6d.) 
Command. By WILLIAM McFer. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 


To some of us the most appealing sight in the world of 
things is that of a ship under sail. Nowadays we may voyage 
far and never see one; and it may be that the last barque 
has been built. Perhaps a French four-master, all grandeur 
and grace, with nickel ore from New Caledonia, still comes 
into the Clyde; but the Loch and Shire lines, trading 
between Glasgow and Australasia, go and come no more. 
‘Some day,’’ I used to dream, “I will take passage on one 
of them.’”’ . . . Some day! Twenty years ago, on a cargo 
steamer, off the Faroes, in the drear, dishevelled dawn fol- 
lowing an outrageous night, we chanced upon a three-master, 
low in the water, under a mere rag of a sail. She looked as 
though the wind and waves must have thrashed the life 
out of her; and yet she was still noble, still beautiful, still 
unbeaten, with her bow to the breakers. Did she, we asked, 
want help? No! 

Such memories are stirred by Melbourne Garahan’s 
“Ship Ahoy!” It is not a story, but a series of remi- 
niscences of a boy’s training for the Merchant Service, first 
as a cadet on the old “ Worcester,” then as an apprentice on 
the “Spindrift” during a colorful three years’ voyage. 
Mr. Garahan was the boy, twenty years ago, and I imagine 
that he has enjoyed tremendously the writing of his book. 
It is all so brightly and deftly done, whether he tells of 
persons, of places, or of things. There is no overloading ; 
a light hand holds the pen, a light heart urges it. Yet of 
the ship herself, the work on board, the shipmates, the adven- 
tures afloat and ashore, the return home, when one appren- 
tice, ready for examination for second mate’s certificate, 
failed, alas! to pass the sight test—of all these the impres- 
sions are frank and fresh and satisfying. A good, honest 
little book, to me it is the next best thing to the voyage I 
intended to take—some day. 

With Lincoln Colcord, who, I think, is a new writer 
so far as England is concerned, I have fared on the 
Atlantic, Pacific, and the China Seas. Of the six tales, that 
which provides the book’s title is the best, though the others 
are all well worth while. With next to no scenic descriptions 
from the author, I have had the odd sensation of seeing those 
strange places through, as it were, the eyes of the persons 
looking upon them. It would seem that Mr. Colcord has 
lived, or sailed much, in the Far East. He has a high 
opinion as well as a knowledge of the Chinaman. Four of 
the stories end tragically—inevitably so, one feels. That of 
“The Uncharted Isle” is vividly and poignantly told. A 
shipwrecked mariner gains refuge on an island unknown to 
geographers and finds love and happiness there. A year 
passes, and while out fishing he is blown by a sudden gale 
far out to sea. He is rescued by a steamer, but, a desolate 
man, he spends his days and himself in vain search for 
the island of his desire. . . . ‘‘ Under Sail,’’ as I have said, 
is the best of the six, and I mention it again in the hope 
that when it appears in a second edition Mr. Colcord may 
have deleted the last sentence: ‘ When they reached him, 
the old man was dead.’’ It is a superfluous tag to a finely 
conceived and moving tale. 

The Ancient Mariner, with his glittering eye, was not 
more urgent than is William McFee, marine engineer, philo- 
sopher, psychologist, and author, whose eye must be 
singularly searching since not the tiniest human frailty may 
elude it; and a wedding guest might well beat his breast on 
coming, as I have done, under Mr. McFee’s influence. A 
dozen loud bassoons would have had no effect in my case. I 
opened “Command” as the train started on its ten hours’ 
run, one morning three weeks ago, and finished it when 
I ought to have been asleep, at some smallish hour of the 
following day. And I am still haunted, and tormented, by 
those people—Mr. Spokesly, the mate with a master’s ticket 
(what significance is there!); Captain Meredith, the one 
fairly admirable person in the book—and he is drowned 
early; his steward, the unspeakable Archy Bates; Daino- 
poulos, the outwardly mild, crafty Levantine, making his 
millions out of the war, and adoring his invalid English 
consort; the alluring, elusive, polyglot Evanthia Solaris, 
with her eternal ‘‘ Je déteste les hommes ’’ and her nods and 
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becks of a courtesan; Captain Rannie, slave of drugs. . . . 
No puppets, these! 

Most of the action takes place in Salonika during the 
war, and if only for its pictures of that cesspool of sordid 
intrigues and squalid delights the book is of value—yes, and 
if only as a compelling piece of evidence against the folly 
and vileness inseparable from civilized warfare. Yet 
humanity, even at its lowest, has its lights as well as its 
shades ; and life, however real, its ideals. As an artist Mr. 
McFee must surely have, somewhere in his equipment, 
hopeful greens, and happy blues, and merry yellows. Why 
does not he use them? His character-drawing is unerring— 
in greys, in sepia, perchance in scarlet. His insight may, 
without exaggeration, be called uncanny; nevertheless, as 
in an earlier book, and almost a great one, “Casuals of the 
Sea,” his discoveries are really too often muddy. No doubt 
there is a ton or so of blue clay to every passable diamond— 
but why ignore the diamond? Mr. McFee is not a pessimist ; 
he is simply uncompromising. Sometimes he is brutal— 
justifiably, it may be—and then I have a vision of a gigantic 
fellow, pen in right hand, spanner in left. But he has his 
moments of tenderness, and surely he knows of joyous 
adventures as well as dusky or lurid ones. He will not be 
less the artist if, now and then, he opens those neglected 
colors, if also, here and there, he paints with fewer and 
broader strokes. He is equipped for great work, and he is, 
I believe, only forty. 

J. J. B. 





POEMS BY SEVERAL HANDS. 


Pixies’ Plot. By Eporn Partipotts. (Grant Richards. 3s. 6d.) 

The Gothic Rose. By W. R. Cuiipe. (Oxford: Blackwell. 5s.) 

Dramatic Legends. By PaApRAIcCoLUM. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 

Love in Ulster. By H. RicHarp HAywarpD. (Fisher Unwin* 
3s. 6d.) 

The Cauldron of Annwn. By TxHomAs EVELYN ELLIs: 
(Werner Laurie. £2 2s.) 

The Condemned ; and The Mercy of God. By Hucn l’Anson 
FausseT, (Selwyn & Blount. 6s.) 


The Divine Tragedy. By A. St. Joun Apcock. (Selwyn & 
Blount. 5s.) 

Apollo to Christ. By E. M. Martin. (Chapman & Hall. 
3s. Gd.) 


Poems. By THomMAs SHARP. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

Poems, 1920-1921. By K. W. MonsarraT. (Murray. 3s. 6d. 
His Last Sebastian. By James LAveR. (Simpkin & Marshall.) 
Broken Shade. By JonNn HEtstTon. (Chapman & Hall. 5s.) 
Duality. By V. DES. Pinto. (Oxford: Blackwell. 2s.) 


THIRTEEN volumes of verse would be expected to display a 
marked variety of themes and modes. The titles just given 
in every case represent some attempt, or even achievement, 
which the ardent pursuer of contemporary poets would not 
do amiss to notice. He should be able, in imagination or 
otherwise, to write to the authors in the stereotype acknow- 
ledgment, but with actual meaning, “I have read your 
poems with much interest’’; and here and there he ought 
to blossom out into something more of eloquence. ‘The 
reviewer, taking the volumes in as simple a sequence as 
can readily be found among so many, has a friendly task, 
and feels that he has spent his time in reading them at once 
more agreeably and usefully than in the consideration of 
other recent poetry books of more garish name. 

Not that several of the poets here chosen are altogether 
unrecognized. Mr. Phillpotts’s verse, for example, is known 
to many readers. But it is to our thinking very doubtfal 
if he has been accepted among the modern poets as he 
deserves to be. He has a vein of verse uncommonly yentle, 
melodious, and fanciful; a chimer of bells rather than a 
ringer, he perfects and he delights. The “ Pixies’ Plot” 
implies that corner of a garden which bygone understanding 
—call it not superstition—left to grow as nature would 
have it for the benefit of fairies. It is a felicity among 
titles, suiting to a nicety the quality and range of the verse. 
In illustration of the unforced clearness, light imaginings, 
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JopE @ BRADLEY. REPUTATION. 
of OLD BOND ST LONDON’ By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 
By appointment to H.M. The King of Spain. 


I* their laughter, the gods inflict upon the fools the incubus 

of reputation. To the artist it is merely a bubble in the 
froth of life, a leaf at the mercy of the storm, a ring of smoke 
in the clouds of imagination. 

Reputation has no value unless it can be regarded as a 
plaything, to be smashed at will. To the majority it is a 
fetish, a meaningless aspiration; in reality a pandering to the 
herd intelligence. 

Individually it has no value, it is a mere stupidity, often 
@ craving for charity, a bid for notoriety. Artistically, there- 
fore, it is a thing to be disregarded. 

Commercially, however, reputation is a considerable asset. 
So the artist in his wickedness takes subtle care to use it. 


= eS" 


sinee the simple purport here is to write of the commercial 
reputation of Pope & Bradley. 

The clientéle of Pope & Bradley is the most fashionable 
in England. Before the war the House possessed a wonderful 
international reputation and made clothes for most of the 
Courts of Europe. This connection did not happen to include 
Wilhelm Hohenzollern, but the ex-Kaiser’s tailor used to 
order regularly each season a dozen or more various garments 
from Pope & Bradley, and the Berlin fashions were copied 
from them—at a distance. 

Despite the upheaval of war and the crumbling European 
exchanges the turnover of this House is now over double that 
of pre-war years. This striking success is simply explained. 
The reputation of Pope & Bradley has been built on the solid 
foundation of producing the best clothes in the world. Hence, 
reputation is literally material, and is made by apparel more 
than by men. 


The prices are moderate even if the sentiments are mixed. 
Lounge Suits from £9 9s. Dinner Suits from £16 16s. Riding 
Breeches from £4 14s. 6d. Overcoats from £7 1s. 
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and musical ease of Mr. Phillpotts’s best, these two stanzas 
may stand up unashamed :— 
‘‘ Under the silver thatch, where dwells my love, 
About her dorme~ window, in the straw, 


The sparrows build, and with their morning talk 
Often awaken her. 


And by the lattice climbs a crimson rose, 
Who, if he could but see my dinky dear, 
Before her loveliness, so wonderful, 
Would pale with jealousy.” 

That medievalist, Mr. Childe, has also his faithful fol- 
lowers, and his ‘ Gothic Rose’’ should win him more. His 
dreams are rich, even to the point of cloying, with old 
colors, and those often in their original brightness; at 
times he rises into imagination itself. Within his limits 
of realization and mood, which his title itself marks truly, 
he is alone to-day among our versemen :— 

** © little towns with bronzen walls, 

And O steep stairs that lean to them, 

With bridal bells and funerals 

Ye so your flowery skirts begem : 

The monsters on your churches made 

To grin and jeer with magic mouth 

Do look to me, where unafraid 

Your scarlet banners flaunt the South.” 
The lines show the occasional artificialities of Mr. Childe’s 
work, but these are trifles to the warm spirit throughout it. 

‘‘ Dramatic Legends’”’ themselves occupy about half of 
Mr. Padraic Colum’s new book. Our own preference is for 
the other half, consisting of brief pieces arranged under 
the heads “Poems: Country Songs,” “Creatures and 
Things Seen,’ and ‘‘ Reminiscence.’’ Some of these are 
rather picturesquely than poetically memorable, being of 
rambling form; but several are as complete in utterance 
ae they are in feeling and observation. The humanity of 
this poet enriches our sympathies at all times, but best of 
all he irradiates us when his descriptions are keenest. The 
old woman in the revisited toyshop is drawn to the life as 
@ person— 

‘“* Her eyes are like the farthen-candles’ light 
In ver lanterns when they burn bright ; 
And she herself is like a kite upborne,”’ 
and, while we are still thinking over her life, the poet 
surprises us with the significance of her and all like her :— 
‘* How strange to think that she 1s still inside 
After so many turns of the tide— 
Since this lit window was a dragon’s eye 
To turn us all to wonder coming nigh— 
Since this dim window was a dragon's eye!”’ 

Going on to “ Love in Ulster,” we find there, too, a genial 
spirit at work ‘that loves his fellow-men.’’ Besides 
transcripts of characters in their dialect, Mr. Hayward 
pleases us with his lyrics, delicate in phrase and rhythm 
too, and can be drily humorous. He is arguing with a 
friend over the merits of Shakespeare texts :— 


‘. . . I rebut you. 
But the turn of the road has revealed 


A . 

mee perfume is in aay woe, 

I am intoxicated by their sheer loveliness. 
Ours is @ bad country for argument.”’ 

“Thomas Evelyn Ellis’’ has given us the largest by 
far of our thirteen volumes, and the most sumptuously 
apperelled. It is a sturdy onslaught upon the epic moun- 
tains, which are not over popular at present. The author 
found his inspiration twenty years ago in the ‘“‘ Mabin- 
ogion.’’ His own massive work succeeds in giving us here 
and there some conception of colossal antiquity, of Sea 
King and Earth Goddess; his vocabulary is powerful in 
unusual words, and his yhythms are extensive. Mr. 
Fausset’s “‘two poems of crisis’’ are endeavors, in their 
different way, towards the sustained flight of earlier 
English verse. Emotion almost violent leaps up in pas- 
sages of these poems. A curious imagery accompanies it :-— 

“*You yielded like a flower 
Caught in the muddy flow of a swollen stream 
There to be bent and twisted in fierce flux, : 
And flung at last upon an oozing shore.” 
One sees the variety of our selection in passing from Mr. 
Fausset’s orotund blank verse to the couplet’s wittiness in 
Mr. Adcock’s narrative. He is concerned with the ‘sudden 
apparition of Christ among us, the telephone-calls, the tea- 





parties, the snubbings, the tub-thumpings, the arrests in 
Hyde Park, and the relapse of the disciples after Christ’s 
miraculous disappearance. He goes to work with zest and 
skill. 

‘** Apollo to Christ,’’ Mr. Martin’s title-poem, resembles 
the prelude of ‘‘ Gods in Exile ’’ in Mr. Adcock’s satire. It 
is, however, aloof from the other pieces. Mr. Martin writes 
very quietly and maturely ; if grace-in verse may still win 
a hearing, it is his claim. Neither does Mr. Sharp salute 
us with a hand-grenade, or even a Chinese cracker. He 
moves in seasoned, sedate meditation through an England 
which he likes to see through the mellowing glass of poetic 
tradition. As in Mr. Martin’s case, there is a deal of truth 
in what he says. As earnest, as unpretentious, Mr. Mon- 
sarrat contemplates life and legend. His is “a good 
courage ”’ :-— 

‘‘Only we seek that beauty may attend 
The moments of earth’s time ; and by our aid 
Gladness be born and comeliness waylaid.’”’ 

With Mr. Laver’s volume the livelier note is struck 
up. Audacious gusto is characteristic of him, while there 
is no lack of the more reposeful mood and the more subtle 
verse. Copious as his poems are, and without any indubit- 
able single achievement, the vitality that we enjoy in them 
is copious, too. The sardonic revelation ‘“‘ The Sonnet,” 
beginning ‘‘ These are my rooms, come in and take a pew,”’ 
is of its kind—a relief after much of serious make—really 
good. Perhaps the reading public will yet find in Mr. 
Laver a brilliantly tired student of character. 

Mr. Helston is an uncertainty. He seems to fling out 
warblings wild ‘“‘ regardless,’’ and much of his interpretation 
of nature appears to us melodramatic and extravagant. On 
the other hand, he prints several war poems which must go 
into our private anthology. ' 

With Mr. Pinto’s pamphlet “Duality,” dedicated to 
Mr. Sassoon, we end our slight excursion in recent poetry. 
The war has left its heavy shadow on Mr. Pinto’s experience, 
and his mood is vigorous and bitter ; there is a not unnatural 
fear lurking in it :— 

** Poor Adam, safe in Paradise 
You will not remain. .. .” 





Books in Brief. 


Fragments of Life. By MARGARET WYNNE NEVINSON. (Allen 

& Unwin. 5s.) 

Mas. Nevinson’s latest book contains eighteen impres- 
sionistic studies. To define them is not simple. They are 
not stories, they are hardly what are called sketches; yet, 
with a form of their own, they have something of both. 
Perhaps it is enough to say they are presented with Mrs. 
Nevinson’s usual power of description and portrayal. They 
have the pathos and humor and philosophy which made 
‘‘ Workhouse Characters’ so good a book, with an added 
artistry. Her preoccupation still is with the weary, the 
harassed, and thé defeated, but she has left the dark places 
where these are the general and expected awards in the pil- 
grimage to tell what her keen mind and pitying eyes have 
learned from the class which is her own. A reader is 
instantly responsive to her compassion for the forlorn, but at 
times we are aware of a slight manipulation of the balance, 
which surprises us in a writer with Mrs. Nevinson’s con- 
science. In ‘“‘ After the Wedding ’’ her pity for the wife 
and contempt of the husband are not the whole picture. 
It may be true that the artist who marries his model, or the 
literary man who marries his cook, ‘‘ will be less likely to 
bring misery on a harmless woman than the genius who 
chooses a partner from a higher social grade,” but the cook 
and the model and the partner of higher grade have been 
known to play havoc with a harmless artist. There are almost 
as many Jude Fawleys as Tess Durbervilles. Faults of judg- 
ment, however, are not frequent in these studies, and when 
they arise it is from Mrs. Nevinson’s swift compassion for 
the suffering, and scorn of the callous and self-indulgent. 
In ‘My Brother Jack’’ there is a picture of a sailor-man 
which is full of understanding and is a wholly admirable 
work of portraiture. 
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Books as Christmas Gifts 


Ready To-day—Volume I. of the long-awaited 


THe FARINGTON DIARY 


To the diaries of Pepys and John Evelyn is now added the fascinating record of Farington, “The Pepys of the time of 





Napoleon” and the “ Dictator of the Academy.” The period covered by the life of this extraordinary man is 1747 to 
1821, and he knew almost every eminent man and woman of his time in the worlds of art, politics and letters. There are 
vivid personal reminiscences of Nelson, Howe, Hood, Wellington, Blucher, and other famous commanders. Accounts of many 


of the leaders of the Revolution in France, including Marat and Brissot; a delightful description of the meeting of Mirabeau 
with Edmund Burke; a picture of Napoleon, and many vivid and interesting memories of famous historical personalities. 


In cloth gilt, with photogravure frontispiece and other illustrations, 21s. net. 
Order now to avoid disappointment. 














(MMMM London: HUTCHINSON & Co. _i(iiiiiiiiiiiiimimilninm 
In Cloth Gilt, 16s. net. By de A. R. Cairns The well-known Metropolitan Magistrate. 


“A most human and humane book.”’—Morning Post. 
**A most remarkable and interesting book.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


HWM Iendon: HUTCHINSON & Co. _IINIINIIIIIMIINITMIIMT 











MAINLY EAST |MEMORIES of a 
mony Mee ALEC TweeDe .. | URKISH STATESMAN 


Mrs. Alec Tweedie has produced a fascinating illustrated book 


(from her own water-colour drawings) on Constantinople, Smyrna, [1913-1919] By DJEMAL PASHA 


The Dardanelles, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Soudan and India. It 1s 

















A book of e tional 
full of personal narrative and amusing adventures. handsome volume, a. aan ae nie cy _ rr 
A timely contribution.”—The Times. A very important book.*—Saturday’ Review. | 
HT heonmdom: HUTCHINSON & Co. |i! I/II TINMIIMIIIIIII 





IRISH SPORT of YESTERDAY 


By Major A. W. LONG 


Z. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous illustrations. 10s. net. 
The book contains so many excellent yarns that it certainly should not be missed.”—Morning Post. 














MMMM London: HUTCHINSON & Go. [iil 
10" Large Edition P celta READY NEXT WEEK. 
Now Printing THE WORK OF Fr. A. de LASZLO 


in one large folio volume, containing 61 otogravure plates. A 

; : P P limited edition of 300 only signed and tambéred copies wilh be insued 
H E OF at Ten Guineas net. An Edition de Luxe on large paper, 75 copies 
only (numbered and signed by the artist), will be issued at Eighteen 

(ANONYMOUS) | Guineas net, with six extra plates produced in colour photogravure. 


MOM) bendom: HUTCHINSON & Co. |iillll I/II 








JUST PUBLISHED. FIGARO 
HUMANE HORSE TRAINING By JOHN RIVERS 
By PERCY F. THORN In one large volume, with 16 illustrations, 188. net. 


“A most readable study of a life which, as he says, ‘offers one 
In one large handsome volume. Illustrated. 18s. net. With an | of the most astonishing challenges which history hes ever offered to 
Introductory Letter by LORD LONSDALE. fiction.’ ’*—The Times. 


MMMM Lomdon: MUTCHINSON & Co. {illiliiililillillilmln 
2nd Large edition now ready 


MY LIFE aAnp some LETTERS By Mrs. PATRICK CAMPBELL 


In one large volume, royal 8vo, cloth gilt, with 48 illustrations on art paper, and Photogravure Frontispiece, 24s. net. A limited edition of 
100 copies specially printed and bound, containing, in addition to 44 other illustrations, 8 photogravure plates. Each copy numbered and 
signed by the author (nearly all subscribed for), £3 3s. net. 


itp HUTCHINSON’S POPULAR NEW FICTION. 7/6 net 
4 Large Editions called for within a fortnight. 


The Middle of the Road 
sy Sir PHILIP GIBBS 






























































3rd large edition now ready A gripping romance of the East 

Anne Severn and the Fieldings Desert Lovers 

| By MAY SINCLAIR __ By KATHLYN RHODES 
The Miracle ey Partners 

By E. TEMPLE THURSTON By H. A. VACHELL 
Soliloquy (3rd ed.) Stephen McKenna | Captain Blood (4th ed.) Rafael Sabatini 
The Whispering City Gabrielle Vallings | The Life of Isobel Erne Peggy Webling 
The Manuscript of Youth Diana Patrick | The Judge (6th ed.) Rebecca West 








TMM omen; HUTCHINSON & Go. _|jillll!iI/IIIMINIMMMmiiitinl 
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A Lady’s-Maid in Downing Street. By AUGUSTE ScHLiiTER. 


(Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


Avucusts ScHLiTER, coming to England from Hanover 
in 1867, became maid to the young ladies of Hawarden 
Castle and remained with the family until 1890, when she 
returned to her native country. She left behind her a 
diary, written in an old exercise book, which is now > 
lished. It appears not to have been published at the 
request of the author, who is now dead. We mention this 
only as a fact of some interest, but of no significance. 
“* Supremely unconscious of the historic background, she 
watched the great events of her time like a cow gazing at 
a passing train.” Reading this in the foreword by Sir 
Basil Thomson, we understood it merely as a playful way of 
referring to the servant class, and actually it prepared us 
for something less bovine than the usual ruck of social 
memoirs. There are so vast a number of diaries by great 
dames—‘‘ Met Mr. Arthur Balfour at the ——’s the other 
evening. In spite of the alarming news from Ireland he 
was unperturbed and charming as ever. He played Bach 
to us on the concertina. Divine!’’—that the point of view 
of those who serve and wait and listen cannot be less 
important and might easily be more interesting. But, alas! 
the foreword does not err. There is nothing to distinguish 
this diary from those of the Hon. Mrs. —— and Lady —— 
Our surprise, unlike Sir Basil’s, is that the maid can write 
no better than the duchess. Still, it does reveal that ladies 
can be heroines to their servants, s0 some purpose is served 
somewhere by publishing their diaries. From beginning to 
end these entries consist of little else but records of visits 
by distinguished people, of whom we learn nothing except 
that they are nice, with many laudable sentiments of piety. 
The portrait of Auguste shows her as a pretty and amiable 
young woman, who doubtless would have felt very uncom- 
fortable had she been told that her poor little jottings were 
to be made public. Yet, we confess, it is reassuring to learn 
that servants whose inscrutable faces have made us feel 
nervous are possibly telling their exercise books how very 
nice we are. 

* * * 
“The Evening Post”: a Century of Journalism. By ALLAN 

Nevins. (New York: Boni & Liveright. $5.) 

No evening newspaper in the world, and very few news- 
papers of any kind, can show a record comparable, for honor 
and ability, with that of the New York “ Evening Post.” 
Its history opens in the first year of the nineteenth century, 
the principal founder being no less a person than Alexander 
Hamilton, who, with his fellow Federalists, needed an organ 
with which to fight the then triumphant Jeffersonians. In 
1829 the editorship fell to William Cullen Bryant, who 
deliberately made the sacrifice of poetry to journalism. He 
occupied the chair for fifty years, steering the paper 
through the Abolitionist and “ free-soil’’ agitation, the 
Civil War, the scandals of Grant’s two terms, and all the 
other troubles of a tremendous era. Bryant was a powerful and 
accomplished editor—a total contrast in style and method 
to his most famous contemporary, Horace Greeley; 
immovably opposed to sensationalism and personalities, and 
extraordinarily unlike the American editor of the type 
satirized by Dickens. To Bryant, after an interval, suc- 
ceeded E. L. Godkin, under whom the “ Evening Post ”’ 
was merged with the “Nation,” the daily and weekly 
together continuing to be the linked champions of Man- 
chester Liberalism in New York for close upon forty years. 
Godkin was the champion of the Mugwumps, whose revolt 
against the Republican machine in 1884 ensured the 
triumph of Grover Cleveland. He was, moreover, anti-Jingo 
to the marrow ; stood like a rock against Cleveland’s threat 
to England over Venezuela (being astonished when it turned 
out that his stand gained not only prestige for the paper 
but an increase of circulation), and later against the war 
with Spain. A remarkably high standard of editorial 
writing, combined with scholarly literary criticism and the 
best of European correspondence, went to make the special 
character of the ‘‘ Evening Post,” until, after the war, 
its present director, Mr. Edwin F. Gay, made it a journal 
of wider appeal. Mr. Nevins has studied the files of a 
century with extraordinary assiduity. We know no history 





of a journal that has been done more thoroughly or with 

&@ more competent knowledge of the national scene of which 

& newspaper is the daily illuminant. 
* - * 

A Parmer’s Life. By Gorge Bocrve. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 


One of the best vignettes in Mr. Bourne’s book occurs 
in the Appendix: “A farmer in West Surrey had the repu- 
tation of being an atheist... . It was a wet haymaking ; 
the cut grass was spoiling in the meadows, and this impious 
man, taking some of it on a prong and holding it skywards, 
said contemptuously, ‘There, God! What d’ye think o’ 
that?’” It is no such farmer whose recollections and traits 
have been gathered into the body of the book by his nephew, 
Mr. Bourne. “He was by way of being a trifle strait-laced.” 
We never see him in his wrath. The curate calls on him in 
his age, and talks on and on; Zola, parlor games, and the 
bishop pass in the air ; and old John Smith “ really likes it.” 
He was indeed a yeoman of the best mould. Old-style farm- 
ing was bred in him, the hand-to-hand battle with the land : 
and “he loved, nay, he needed, to do for himself as far as 
possible.” With that truly georgic zeal fashioning the looks 
of him, he liked the respectabilities: “for ceremony, 
especially for church ceremony, he had a tiresome appetite.” 
He seemed to Mr. Bourne “a mirror, a glass, in which ages 
of England’s life could be seen and loved” ; and of him and 
the generations to which he would hark back more keenly 
in his later years, Mr. Bourne has quietly drawn a careful 
picture, adding a memorial of his sister Ann, another gentle 
spirit. One is glad to see some new woodcuts by Mr. Stephen 
Bone in this book. 





From the Publishers’ Table. 


We mentioned in these notes recently a privately and 
sumptuously printed study of Poe, by Dr. John W. Robert- 
son. This work, an inquiry into Poe’s mentality, and a 
bibliographical survey, is now to be published in the ordinary 
way, in two volumes. The psycho-analytical study will be 
revised by Dr. Robertson himself; the bibliographies will 
have the added attention of Richmond and New York experts. 

* + * 

EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY poetry is engrossing several indus- 
trious hands. For the Harvard University Press, Mr. Milford 
has issued (price 37s. 6d.) a massive work styled “The 
Influence of Milton on English Poetry,” by Professor Ray- 
mond D. Havens, who has brought together a vast quantity 
of information concerning the byways of our verse between 
Pope and Wordsworth. Professor Oswald Doughty’s large 
book, “ English Lyric in the Age of Reason,” is confined to 
the best-known names; its liveliest pages deal with those 
amusing featherheads, the Della Cruscans. It is published 
by Mr. O’Connor at 15s. 

* * * 

THE definitive issue of Leigh Hunt’s poems in the Oxford 
University Press canon gives an instance of the insecurity of 
literary remains. Of the non-dramatic pieces which Mr. 
Milford discovered in manuscript, three fragments of con- 
siderable length are as inly poetical as anything that Hunt 
wrote. There is the romantic narrative, “Sir Edgar, Sir 
Graham, and Sir Gray-Steel,” singularly clear of Hunt’s 
faultiness, and full of his picture-work. Another fragment, 
upon the evening star, is serene and musical to a rare degree ; 
and in the third, there is the admirable simile of his own 
character :— 

“Bursting like a sunbeam through the thick 
Of common life, I fetch the colors out 
Of common-places, and make eyesight young. . . .” 
* * * - 

Byron’s notes upon a MS. of “ Rimini” in the hands of 
Mr. T. J. Wise are now printed for the first time. They are 
brief but suggestive. “As you go by” he calls “ prosaic.” 
Where Hunt had proposed for Prince Giovanni “a nose of 
taste,” he comments: “Say Grecian, Roman, what you will 
—but not ‘of taste.’” “Able if he chose to please” drew a 
correction of “‘s’s’s too nearly together.” But the comments 
are mostly applause, as “ Very, very good,” “Capital—and 
true to Nature,” “ Beautiful,” “Superlative.” 
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FISHER-UNWIN BOOKS 


Everybody is reading JUDGE 
PARRY’S new volume 


WHAT THE 
JUDGE THOUGHT 


-, 
By His Honour JUDGE EDWARD ABBOTT PARRY. 
Cloth, 21s. net. (Second Impression.) 

‘* Judge Parry covers a wide range, rr philosophy, 
dry humour, common sense, and ardour in the matter of 
legal reform.’’—Westminster Gazette. 

‘It would be difficult to praise this book too highly, 
for it is compact of values—and it is a mixture of bio- 
graphies, anecdotes, expositions, and criticisms—there 
flows a current of shrewd common sense directed against 
the follies and obfuscations of the law, past and present.’’ 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


POLITICAL ENGLAND : 

A Chronicle of the 19th Century. Told to Miss MARGOT 

TENNANT by Sir ALGERNON West. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
A chronicle of the principal events of the 19th century 

diversified with personal reminiscence. 


AMONG THE HEAD-HUNTERS 





OF FORMOSA 
By JANET M. McGOVERN. With a foreword by Dr. 
MaReEtTT. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


An account of a woman’s two adventurous years among 
the head-hunting aborigines of Formosa. 


CHRI STM AS 3 In Ritual and Tradition, 
2 Christian and Pagan 
By C. A. MILES. With 4 Coloured Plates and 16 other 
illustrations. (Second impression.) Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
‘Mr. Miles has indeed written a book of exceptional 
interest, as well as a valvable work of reference.’’”— 
The Guardian. 


POEMS 
By W. B. YEATS. Second Edition. With a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. (Ninth impression.) 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

‘* Love songs, fairy themes, moods of meditation, scenes 
of legendary wonder . . . is it possible that they should 
become so infinitely thrilling, touching, haunting in their 
fresh treatment as though they had never been, or poets 
had never turned to them? In this poet’s hands they do so 
become. Mr. Yeats has given us a new thrill of delight, a 
new experience of beauty.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


POEMS ABOUT BIRDS 


From the Middles Ages to the Present Day. Chosen and 


Edited, with an Introduction and Noites, by H. ; 
MASSINGHAM, and a Preface by J. C. Squire. Cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. 


WILD NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE 
By A. WOODMAN. With an Introduction by H. J. 
MASSINGHAM. Sccond Impression. Cloth, 6s. net. 
Give the children real old-fashioned fairy 
tales this Christmas 


Unwin’s Fairy Books 
The world’s hest fairy tales retold for children. Each 
volume well illustrated. Price 7s. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH FAIRY BOOK 

THE SCOTTISH FAIRY BOOK 

THE WELSH FAIRY BOOK 

THE IRISH FAIRY BOOK 


Ask at your bookseller’s for these and other volumes of 
the world’s best folk-tales. 


E. Nesbit 


The children’s favourite story-teller 
Illustrated. Price 8s 6d. each volume. 
THE TREASURE SEEKERS 
THE WOULD-BE-GOODS 
_ THE PHGNIX & THE CARPET 
Ask your bookseller to show you these and other stories 
by E. Nesbit. 
NOVELS BY BLASCO JBANEZ 
Author of ‘‘ The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” 
THE ENEMIES OF WOMEN 7/6 
THE MAYFLOWER (Just Ready) 6/- 


T.FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS FROM 
MR.JOHN MURRAY'S LIST 


FIFTY-ONE YEARS OF VICTORIAN LIFE 


By the Dowager Countess of Jersey, C.B.E. “ Charming 
travel pictures, soaked in sunlight and meditative 
jote-de-vivre.”—Morning Post. With Illustrations. 2nd 
Impression. 18s. net 


THE RT. HON. SIR ALGERNON WEST 
The Private Diaries of. Edited by Horace G. Hutchinson. 
‘““ An inexhaustible treasure.’—Daily Chronicle. With 
Portrait. 2nd Edition. 18s. net 


OLD DIPLOMACY AND NEW, 1876-1922 


From Salisbury to Lloyd-George. By A. L. Kennedy, M.C. 
With an Introduction by Sir Valentine Chirol. Maps and 
Illustrations. 2nd Edition. 18s. net 


BELIEF IN CHRIST 


By Charles Gore, D.D. The continuation of Belief in God 
and the second volume in The Reconstruction of Belie}. 
““ Candid, lucid, and based upon a fine scholarship.”— 





Sunday Times.” 7s. 6d. net 
MEMORIES OF OLD RICHMOND 
By the Viscountess Cave. With Illustrations. 16s. net 


WHERE THE TWAIN MEET 


By Mary Gaunt. The story of Jamaica, Britain’s first 
tropical Colony and its development. Illustrated. 15s. net 


MY MOORLAND PATIENTS 


By R. W. S. Bishop. 2nd Impression. 12s. net 


SIR A. CONAN DOYLE’S POEMS 


Collected Edition. ‘‘ Full of keen zest in action, of humour 
and high spirits.”"—MMorning Post. 78. 6d. net 


HINDU GODS AND HEROES 


Studies in the History of the Religion of India. By Lionel 
D. Barnett, M.A. Wisdom of the East Series. 38. 6d net 


WOMEN IN THE FACTORY 


An Administrative Adventure, 1893-1921. By Dame 
Adelaide Anderson, D.B.E., M.A. With a Foreword by the 





Viscount Cave. ‘‘Is at once a_ revelation and an 
inspiration—vividly told.”"—7he Times. 7s. 6d. net 

By A. C. BENSON 
THE REED OF PAN. 7s, 6d. net 


THE HOUSE OF QUIET, de, ot end Se Oh 
THE THREAD OF GOLD. j& mola a 


By ERNEST WEEKLEY 


THE ROMANCE OF WORDS. 6s. net 
THE ROMANCE OF NAMES. 6s. net 
SURNAMES. 6s. net 
AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF MODERN 

ENGLISH. £2 2s. net 

By W. CHARLES LOOSMORE 
NERVES AND THE MAN. 6s. net 
THE GAIN OF PERSONALITY. 6s. net 
By R. W. MACKENNA 

THE ADVENTURE OF DEATH. 6s. net 
THE ADVENTURE OF LIFE. 6s. net 
THROUGH A TENT DOOR, "Ges met 


By STANLEY WEYMAN 
AUTHOR'S COMPLETE EDITION, Many of these Novels 
have been unobtainable for some time. Mr. Murray has now 
reprinted this edition. In 21 Vols. On thin paper. ith an In- 
troduction in the first vol. by Mr. Weyman. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; 
leather, 5s.net. Cloth case to contain the 21 vols., 5s.net. Write 
for list of titles. 


OUTSTANDING NEW 7/6 net NOVELS 


OVINGTON’S BANK. By STANLEY WEYMAN 
THE REALLY ROMANTIC AGE. By L, ALLEN HARKER 
D.E.Q. By LORD GORELL 
FLOWER O’ THE HEATHER. .s; rk. w. MACKENNA. 
HORNETS NEST. By ANDREW SOUTAR 


THE TREASURE OF GOLDEN CAP. 
By BENNET COPPLESTONE 


TALES OF MY OWN COUNTRY. by vioxet Jacos 
THE WOUNDED NAME. By D, K. BROSTER 
ONE MAN IN HIS TIME. By ELLEN GLASGOW 
THE FLEDGLINGS. By MARGARET BURNE 
THE VEHEMENT FLAME. _ By MARGARET DELAND 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, Londen, W.1. 
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Messrs. Coniins hope to publish early next summer 
“A School of Poetry,” an anthology of verse for children, left 
complete in manuscript by Mrs. Alice Meynell, with her 
annotations. 

* * - 

Tue book-publishing department of “Country Life” 
will issue shortly a little book on “Sir Christopher Wren: 
Scientist, Scholar, and Architect,” by Sir Lawrence Weaver. 
“TI attempt no more,’ the writer remarks in his preface, 
“than to give impressions of the many sides of a great 
Englishman.” This volume will be well timed, in regard to 
the Wren Bicentenary Celebrations, the draft scheme of 
which was given in the ‘“ Architects’ Journal” of 
November 29th. 

* x 7 

A new catalogue from Messrs. Dobell records many out- 
of-the-way works. “ A Compleat Vindication of the Licensers 
of the Stage,” which was really a hit at them, by Dr, John- 
son, 1739, is marked at ten guineas. Mr. Thorp, at Guildford, 
issues Part I. of a lengthy list. Here is a first edition, at 
£55, of “the only book that ever took [Johnson] out of bed 
two hours sooner than he wished to rise ’’—the “ Anatomy of 
Melancholy ” ; and one of Boswell, priced £31 10s. 

* * * 

OrHER new lists received are from Mr. J. S. Billingham, 
Northampton ; Mr. Miles, Leeds; The Chelsea Bookshop ; 
and M. Gomés, Nimes. There are more than fifty items 
relating to London in the Chelsea Bookshop’s catalogue. 





sic 


THE MOZART FESTIVAL AT THE 
“OLD VIC.” 


Bora inwardly and outwardly the Mozart performances 
at the “‘ Old Vic.” showed a marked contrast to those of 
the Salzburg Festival. At Mozart’s birthplace consider- 
able resources were employed, but with very poor effect, 
since the productions followed the conventional German 
tradition, which, in spite of all exterior magnificence, 
fails to present the works in their true spirit. At the 
“Old Vic.,’’ without any scenic ostentation, the spirit 
of Mozart and his librettist came out clear and 
unpolluted, thanks to the intelligence of the actors, and 
thanks, above all, to the stage direction of the producer, 
Mr. Clive Carey. The “Old Vic.’’ had further the 
great advantage of its own new translations. The trans- 
lations of Da Ponte, which are still used all over 
Germany, belong to the worst period of the nineteenth 
century, which had no sympathy or understanding for 
the eighteenth. Da Ponte’s distinguished wit, his 
dramatic power, and his fantastic imagination, are 
reduced to tedious commonplace and hopeless jargon. 
The massive weight of the language makes it almost 
impossible to express graceful and witty speech in 
anew form; English, light and supple, has no such 
difficulties, especially when, as in these new versions, it 
skips the whole nineteenth century and back to the 
language of the dying Rococo. The skill of the trans- 
lator is most noticeable in ‘‘ The Magic Flute.’”’ He 
has changed the unbearable trivialities of the German, 
which degrade or conceal the genuinely beautiful ideas 
of the original, into a poetical English which makes the 
moral significance of the opera clear and thus enhances 
its mystical and philosophical intention. It is a trans- 
lation in the spirit of the real author of ‘‘ The Magio 
Flute ’’—-Giesecke; and Schikaneder, who always 
takes far more than his own share of the German stage, 
is here put in his proper place. 

The production of “Don Giovanni’’ exhibited 
a number of small details which all helped to make the 
complicated and obscure plot much clearer than it is in 
German theatres. To mention only a few points: it was 
but natural that Don Ottavio and Donna Anna, — 
her long story, should sit fown at the table in front 
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the inn and take some slight refreshment; it was quite 
right that Elvira’s maid should be seen on the balcony 
during the Serenade. Particularly ingenious was the 
idea of explaining the three pieces which the band on 
the stage plays during the supper scene, by making 
Don Giovanni’s three lady friends each order a tune in 
turn. To most German audiences the appearance of 
“ Non pit andrai ’’ at this point is a complete mystery ; 
the appreciative chuckles of the ‘‘ Old Vic.’’ spectators 
showed how effective the explanation was. It was 
pleasant, too, to see chairs on the stage wherever they 
were appropriaté, as in front of the inn and in the ball- 
room; in Germany the whole opera is given without 
a single opportunity for a singer to sit down. 

Mr. Carey is no less distinguished as a singer and 
actor than as a producer. His conception of Don Gio- 
vanni’s character is obviously the right one, and should 
serve as a model to all interpreters of the part. 
Don Giovanni is a gentleman through and through—a 
gentleman, as other literary sources show, of the 
Renaissance. He is a cavalier not sans peur et sans 
reproche, but without fear or hope. He reminds us 
of the mottoes of the Gonzagas in the Ducal Palace at 
Mantua—‘‘ Nec spe nec metu’”’ and ‘‘ Forse che si, 
forse che no’’ ; typical Renaissance mottoes, strange as 
they may seem for a young married couple. It was quite 
right that on the appearance of the Statue Mr. Carey 
should show no sign of fear, but only a slight surprise, 
and later a polite boredom during the Commendatore’s 
long-winded speeches; even at the very last he pulled 
himself together, playing the man in the presence of 
death as he had done in life in the presence of women 
and of his enemies, breaking down only when in the very 
claws of the devils. This final scene is always acted 
wrongly in Germany, and equally wrongly represented 
in pictures; even so cultivated a Mozartian scholar as 
Max Slevogt, in his ‘ Don Giovanni’’ etchings, makes 
the hero show fear on the Statue’s first entrance. The 
“Old Vic.’’ can claim the honor of being the first 
theatre to interpret the scene rightly, and the first (with 
the exception of Munich and perhaps Frankfort) to 
restore the final sextet. The final sextet gives the 
whole opera its proper buffo-finale, which as a 
dramma giocoso it requires; but as the romantic 
conception of “‘ Don Giovanni ’’ as a tragic opera still 
survives in Germany, the spirit of the whole work 1s 
stupidly destroyed, and the finale, so wisely planned by 
Mozart and Da Ponte, left out. 

At the ‘Old Vic.’’ the opera was played in 
costumes of the Goya period, which were not only effec- 
tive in color, but well chosen to link up the comic and 
the uncanny scenes, as in Goya’s own pictures. The 
Latin mind often couples the horrible with the grotesque 
and trivial. Goya is perhaps the best artistic representa- 
tive of this tendency, which is shown in his etchings, 
in the Caprichos, the Proverbios, and in the 
Desastros de la Guerra, ag well as in his portraits 
and in the paintings made for his own house; thus 
Don Giovanni’s grey evening costume and the marble 
white of the Statue looked like a scene from one of his 
works which had come to life. All the performers were 
completely steeped in this Mozart-Da Ponte spirit; the 
rascally Leporello, the stately Donna Anna, the waver- 
ing Donna Elvira. the correct Don Ottavio, and the 
simple peasants Masetto and Zerlina, made up a perfect 
eighteenth-century ensemble. 

The same clarity which distinguished Da Ponte’s 
dramma_ giocoso illuminated Giesecke’s solemn 
mystery. Here again Mr. Carey succeeded in making 
the innermost meaning of the work clear to his audience, 
and not least—paradoxical as it may seem—by his own 
interpretation of Papageno. Instead of the Hans- 
wurst who still holds the German stage with 
Schikanederish impertinence, we had “‘ une sorte de 
Parsifal comique,”’ as Tiersot calls him, who, although 
he cannot rise to the spirituality of those most uncarnal 
of all lovers, Tamino and Pamina, yet in his thoughtful 
naturalness makes the right connection between the 
audience and the sublime figures of the Temple * 
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DARKNESS at 


CHRISTMAS. 


We who possess the priceless gift of 
sight, can scarcely realise what it is to be 


continually surrounded by darkness. 


Imagine, for a moment, how you would 


feel if you knew that, instead of the glow 


and colour, the happy faces and bright 
eyes which surround you on Christmas Day, 
you were suddenly to find nought but 
blackness, a blackness inconceivable to us, 


for even though we close our eyes, the 


heavenly light glimmers through. 
Would you not willingly give all that you 


possess to receive the precious gift of sight? 
Think of the Blind, therefore, this Christ- 


mas, and enable the NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE 


BLIND (Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920) to 


lighten and brighten the lives of the sightless. 


All subscriptions and donations should be sent to— 
G. F. MOWATT, Hon. Treasurer, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 


224, Great Portland Street, London, W.|I. 
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WINTER HAS COME. 


Where there are no “Ifs” and “ Buts” 


Winter has come on the Russian 
Steppes and the Polish plains— 
come upon a people who have no 
defence against it. Many will 
succumb to cold, hunger and 
disease. 


q But for some, at least, there is a 
chance, if those who sit by comfort- 
able home fires, who have enough 
and to spare upon their table, who 
themselves are protected against 
cold, will remember them by sending 
a material expression of sympathy 


and goodwill. 





GIFTS of MONEY, which may be earmarked for any of 
the countries in which we are working, should be sent to 
FRIENDS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE (Room 9), 10, Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C. 4. 


GIFTS in KIND (Clothing, Soap, etc.), should be sent to 
THE FRIENDS’ WAREHOUSE, 5, New Street Hill, London, 
E.C. §. 


Co-operating with the “ Russian Famine Fund” and the 
“Save the Children Fund” in the “ All-British”’ Appeal 
for the Russian Famine. 
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God rest pou 
Ferry Gentleman 


F you would like to send 
for a gift heaps and heaps 
of comfort and joy, send a 
Buoyant Chair. It is a gift 
for all winter nights when 
the snow is drifting up the 
window pane; for all hours of 
reading and reverie; for the 
fire-lit and lamp-lit hours of 
life; for now and for always. 


IT WILL be planted in the very 
soul of him or her to whom you 
give it. A fireside blessing and 
withal so staunch and strong 
that it will be your monument 
in the life of a friend. It % 
the very poetry of present giving 
to give a Buoyant Chair. 


Wi 





Seeell — —_—" — me at 


EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 


Most good Furnishing Houses sell Buoyant Chairs. 
There is also the Buoyant Mattress. 
cA Booklet free. 


Buoyant Sales Department, 
The Buoyant Upholstery Co., Sandiacre, Notts. 
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Wisdom. -His idea of letting Papageno talk directly to 
the audience is quite unknown in Germany, but is 
certainly right. When he sings, 


“So to every man we bring 
Music, friendship, laughter ”’ 


—lines which are incomparably better in the English 
version than in the German original—he brings together 
the three best things in life and makes a direct and really 
moving appeal to the listeners. Thanks to this con- 
ception of Papageno as an intermediary, which came 
out equally well in Mr. Carey’s admirable singing of 
the songs, the mystical and masonic scenes in the Temple 
of Wisdom, the trials and the solemn philosophical end- 
ing were made more human, so that one who is not 
initiated into all the secret doctrines of Egypt can yet 
breathe their atmosphere. In this way the whole opera 
became an organic whole, whereas in Germany there is 
always an impassable gulf between Papageno’s scenes 
and the story of Tamino. The simplified scenery helped 
this greatly by allowing the scenes to follow on without 
break. As in ‘‘ Don Giovanni,’’ the amazingly clever 
use of front curtains and the admirable lighting made 
the most difficult scenes appear natural—e.g., the 
appearance of the Queen and the tests of Fire and Water, 
especially as they involved no waiting. Particular praise 
must be given to the Queen’s last appearance, in an 
unearthly glimmer, obtained by lighting from the back. 

The Three Ladies deserve special mention. In 
Germany they are usually three Norn-like heroines whom 
no one can ever understand, because they never can 
understand themselves. Here they were three real ladies 
of the best social standing, such as the ladies-in-waiting 
of a “starry Queen’”’ naturally would be, and showed 
al) their felings in an appropriate manner. One of them, 
it seems, had in a former existence been known as 
Donna Anna... . ; 

Once again all the performers gave their best under 
Mr. Carey’s direction. Mr. Harrison, the yokel Masetto 
of “Don Giovanni,’’ became in “The Magic Flute ”’ 
an Orator all wisdom and virtue. The dialogue in the 
first act between him and Tamino was musically remark- 
able for the beautiful phrasing of the recitative. The 
touehing simplicity of the pair of lovers showed how 
fully they understood the lofty aim of masonic effort, 
Monostatos was as villainous as he was black, and the 
Queen of Night’s dramatic declamation and acting made 
a welcome contrast to the usual German coloratura 
soprano. The ‘‘ Old Vic.’’ may rest well assured that 
its festival has strengthened the love of Mozart far and 
wide, and has deepened the understanding of his works ; 
more than that, it has brought to many people a few 
hours of untroubled joy in the midst of these despairing 
days. 

ANTON MAvER. 





Att. 


OLD MASTERS. 


Wuat, broadly, and irrespective of quality, is the 
principal difference between Old Masters and modern 
painting? A visit to the important loan exhibition of 
pictures by Old Masters, on behalf of Lord Haig’s appeal 
for ex-Service men, at Messrs. Agnew’s, prompted the 
simple answer that Old Masters are more easily seen; 
and further reflection, with side glances at music and 
literature, confirms the belief that the answer is not very 
far from being the right one, and that its implications 
are worth considering. The fact, at any rate, can 
hardly be disputed, since you do not see visitors to the 
National Gallery striking the attitudes which are often 
found necessary at modern exhibitions. Substitute 
“ear” for “eye,” and there is a similar difference as 
between old and modern music. All question of under- 
standing being put aside, modern music is more exacting 
te the ear itself as the organ of hearing. It may be ques- 





tioned if a Bach fugue or a Beethoven symphony is 
easier to understand musically than a work by Debussy 
or Mr. Arthur Bliss, but it is certainly easier to hear. 
If we turn to literature we find the same thing again. 
Good modern literature may not be more difficult to 
understand than the classics of the past, but, speaking 
generally, it makes more stringent demands upon the 
superficial attention. It seems likely, indeed, that the 
common return of elderly persons to “old books, old 
music, and old pictures,” is due not so much to prefer- 
ence for the past or to failing mind as to failing senses. 

To limit ourselves to painting, the Old Masters may 
demand for their appreciation an attitude of mind, but 
they do not, as a rule, demand also an attitude of eye. 
There are degrees in this, of course, and, as we may see 
at Messrs. Agnew’s, they are roughly chronological. 
If we leave out scale, and lightness or darkness of general 
tone, as irrelevant to the question, the earlier pictures, 
sach as “ Madonna and Child,’’ by Piero di Cosimo, and 
“Mare Antonio Raimondi,” by Francia Bigio, are the 
least dependent upon any particular attitude or distance 
of the eye. So long as they can be seen at all, they can 
be seen almost equally well at any distance and with any 
way of looking. With “ Titus,’ by Rembrandt, some 
adjustment of vision begins to be necessary; and when 
you come to the two Venetian scenes by Turner the 
necessity is quite definite. In order to take them in you 
have to stand away at a distance within which “ Portrait 
of a Man,” by Rubens, though a much bigger picture, is 
perfectly intelligible. It is not a question of “ finish ” 
in the abstract; the Turners and the Rembrandt are 
quite finished for their proper distance ; the point is that 
the other pictures are finished for any distance. 
Though, indeed, “distance” is only a crude way of 
stating it. You have but to stand in the middle of the 
gallery to see that the Turners and the Rembrandt 
require a different and, for most people, a more difficult 
kind of attention. You have to “make up your eyes,” 
ag the children say, in looking at them. 

Now, putting aside the similar effects in music and 
literature, it is unlikely, to say the least of it, that the 
Old Masters were more considerate of the spectator than 
are modern painters. The explanation, if there is one, 
must be sought in the general conditions of their activity. 
For practical purposes there are three layers of ordinary 
consciousness: a top layer of perceptions, a bottom layer 
of the unconscious, and a middle layer in which the two 
are comfortably mixed; and it is in this middle layer 
that most of us live habitually, using our eyes and ears, 
but responding easily to the give and take between our 
perceptions and the promptings of the unconscious mind 
in the way of instincts, habits, intuitions, and associa- 
tions. Is it not reasonable to say that the Old Masters, 
as we call them, worked more contentedly in this middle 
layer of consciousness than do their successors? They 
used their eyes, and they had their individual impres- 
sions of nature, but they let their impressions come home 
in a region of the mind with which we are all familiar. 
Or, to put it another way, they were professional in the 
practice of their art, but they were not professional in 
their way of seeing. To borrow a phrase from Mr. 
D. S. MacColl, they “played the game of art” on 
familiar ground. The “game” itself, in respect of 
design, form, and color, required as much understanding 
then as now; but it was not complicated by the level at 
which it was played. Why and when the ground was 
shifted might be difficult to say ; though something was 
due undoubtedly to the emancipation of the artist from 
taking orders from the Church; but it can hardly be 
denied that, up to the time of the Impressionists, the 
game of art tended more and more to be played in the 
top layer of consciousness, in the region of perceptions, 
and cultivated perceptionsatthat. It was not that paint- 
ing was addressed more particularly to “ the senses,’’ but it 
was addressed to the senses at a particular angle, without 
their comfortable backing of habit and association. To 
put it crudely, it is at Impressionist exhibitions that you 
see the most complicated attitudes in the spectators. 
They don’t know how to look. With the Expressionists 
there was a sudden plunge into the bottom layer, into 
the unconscious, with a new difficulty for the spectator. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. POST FREE. 


MISCELLANEA ORIENTALIA 


(Sotheran’s Price Current of Literature No. 781) 


CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS on the NEAR AND FAR EAST, 
including ORIENTAL PHILOLOGY ; containing 3,079 items on 156 pages. 


From The Nation and The Athenxum, Dec. 9th: 
“* MISCELLANEA ORIENTALIA is one of those catalogues that will keep. The books recorded come in many cases from the libraries of the 
late Sir George Birdwood, Sir Richard Carnac Temple, and Henry Parker, author of ‘ Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon.’ Once again we 
must express our admiration of the Editor’s notes. They are authoritative.” 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO,, 
140, Strand, W.C.2., and 43, Piccadilly, W. 
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Warned by his experience with the Impressionists, he 
persisted in an attitude of eye, when what was really 
needed was a new attitude of mind. In order te follow 
their game, the Impressionists required him to detach 
his perceptions from his habits ; in order to follow theirs, 
the Expressionists required him to detach his instincts 
from his perceptions. They asked him, in effect, to 
“open his mouth and shut his eyes.’’ It is hardly sur- 
prising that, between these two efforts, he was apt to 
miss something of the game itself. 

Whether these extensions of the field of art, 
upwards into the perceptions and downwards into the 
unconscious, will result in ultimate gain or loss, nobody 
can say in the present state of knowledge; but for the 
moment they put difficulties in the way of appreciation 
which are not inherent in art itself. They require the 
plain person to poise his attention at unaccustomed 
levels. The result is that, for all their unfamiliarity of 
subject and oddities of manner, he goes back to the Old 
Masters as to his own people after keeping it up in 
clever company. The popular judgment of the last 
generation which accepted “a Raphael Madonna” as 
the typical work of art, and “a tune of Mozart” as the 
typical work of music, was quite sound; because these 
works, though affording glimpses of Heaven, can be 
taken in the stride of ordinary experience. They need 
no special education or attitude of eye or ear. Probably, 
if we got down to it, melody is the essential element in 
music, and what corresponds to melody in painting is 
plain in such pictures as the Piero di Cosimo, “ A Roman 
Allegory,” by Bernardino Fungai, and “ Diana and 
Actzon,” by Matteo Balducci, at Messrs. Agnew’s. 
They present the same facility to the eye as recognizable 
tunes to the ear. The quality of the tunes is, of course, 
another matter; but the point is that they put no 
obstacles in the way of its estimation. But with the 
Rembrandt “ Titus,” beautiful and touching as it is, we 
are aware of some slight visual embarrassment. Some 
adjustment of the eye is needed to catch the melody ; and 
it is a fact that the reputation of Rembrandt is more 
precarious than that of the great Italians. Professional 
appreciation of him is well founded, and can give reasons, 
but popular appreciation goes rather to human qualities 
expressed in the choice of homely subjects, and to 
qualities in his work which are perilously near to the 
tone of time. More irrelevant things have been said 
about Rembrandt than about any other artist. Even 
writers on him quickly decline into discussion of his atti- 
tude to life, his love of mystery, and his unfortunate 
circumstances. Nor must it be forgotten that some 
great artists have been unable to appreciate Rembrandt. 
William Blake would have none of him, and Reynolds 
compared him unfavorably with Rubens. This, of 
course, may only mean that Rembrandt was the first 
great figure in the art of the future to which the middle 
layer of human consciousness will gradually ascend ; but 
it puts him, nevertheless, a little outside the category 
of Old Masters as ministers to common experience. 


CHARLES MARRDOTT. 





The Drama. 


“SIR THOMAS MORE.” 


Tse new rhymed prologue which the students of Birk- 
beck College had written for their production of 
‘* Sir Thomas More ’”’ last week-end in their quaint old 
theatre with its apron stage, off Chancery Lane, invited 
us, the critics, to decide, on the evidence of our ears, how 
much, if any, of this disputed chronicle play came from 
the pen of Shakespeare. With many skenke, we must 
decline to walk into this trap. The finest critics have 
made the most grotesque attributions of works whose 
authors were for the moment unknown to them, and 
we feel no impulse to rush in where angels have broken 
their pinions. A judgment of authorship on internal 
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evidence can never (well, hardly ever) do more than 
justify a search for the external evidence which 
alone can decide the question. Unfortunately in 
the case of “Sir Thomas More,’’ the quest for 
external evidence leads to equally precarious results. 
It turns on the point whether the handwriting of the 
Harleian MSS. of the play in the British Museum does 
or does not contain portions in Shakespeare’s script. As 
the Dreyfus case amply proved, judgments of hand- 
writing are almost as insecure as judgments of style. 
The experts,’ having very little of Shakespeare’s 
undisputed manuscript anywhere to guide them, are still 
debating, and probably will continue to debate, the 
problem of his participation in the text of ‘‘ Sir Thomas 
More.”’ The external evidence, therefore, does not afford 
a basis for conjectures prompted by the internal character 
of the play. 

Of course there is no harm in guessing. It may be 
worth remarking that More’s speech to the insurgent 
citizens, with its smack of Mark Antony and Henry V., 
struck us as a conceivable Shakespearian passage before 
we read the note on the programme informing us that 
this on paleographical grounds has been attributed to 
Shakespeare. - 

So much for conjecture. What is sure is that the 
play, whoever wrote it, is very poor stuff. After all, the 
interest of More is his conduct as champion of the old 
religion against the Reformation, and unless it is 
treated as the heart of his tragedy, whether for canoniza- 
tion, condemnation, or impartial analysis, you might as 
well write a play about Napoleon that ignores the Revolu- 
tion, the Empire, and his military career. Was it the 
censorship of the day that insisted upon More’s religious 
views being no more directly alluded to than as a refusal 
to subscribe ‘‘ these articles enclosed ’’? Or was it 
simply a case of that indifference to wider issues for 
which Mr. Shaw has very justly trounced the Elizabethan 
dramatists? Anyhow, a More who is neither theologian, 
philosopher, nor, except in the most threadbare form, 
a student of political and social problems, is a More from 
whom all the savor has departed. The author, or 
authors, of the play share to the full a common delusion 
that because it was admirable in Sir Thomas to joke 
with the headsman, therefore the joke was admirable 
too. We bear with the traditional attempts of More 
to be funny in private and public life, as with an amiable 
weakness, because of the admiration we have for his 
general character. But when it comes to making his 
laborious practical jokes the basis for a whole play 
we must really protest. Even Southey’s gloomy ghost 
of Sir Thomas (whom Macaulay so disliked) is 
preferable. 

In saying that this loosely strung series of episodes, 
intended to show More’s fertility of wit and kindly dis- 
interestedness of nature, makes but a poor play, we 
do not reproach the Birkbeck College players for pro- 
ducing it. To put it to the test was a perfectly sound 
experiment, especially as there seems no evidence that 
it has ever been played before at all. To give us a 
chance of seeing odd or recondite works which would 
seldom be worth the while of the business theatre to 
present, is a function of amateur actors to the perform- 
ance of which they should always be encouraged. 
There is no excuse for attempting ‘“‘ Hamlet’’ or “As 
You Like It ’’ unless you are fit to challenge the pro- 
fessional stage. There is an excuse for playing 
“Sir Thomas More’’ even if your resources are not 
very great. For that reason we shall abstain from 
criticizing any weaknesses in a large cast whose admir- 
able modesty in concealing their names showed that 
they were not angling for personal eulogies. The 
arrangement was on strict and proper Elizabethan 
lines, and the concluding jig to pipe and tabor 
accompaniment, followed by the prayers for the Queen, 
made, as always when they are resuscitated, a strangely 
moving finale to the performance. 

D. L. M. 
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Here 1s a vig pen for the man who has a lot of | 
writing to do—the No. 56 Self-Filling Waterman’s 
Ideal with patent boxed-in lever. Its ink capacity 
is so large that it will write 25,000 words with one 
filling, and then it can be refilled again in an 
instant. A fine gift pen, this, for the man of affairs. 
Illustration shows it in the exact size—and the 
price is 32/6, or with clip-cap 33/6. Two other fine 
Waterman’s Ideals with large ink capacity are: 
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No. 76 ‘“‘ Regular” Type, with security cap 27/6, or 
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WHAT OUR READERS THINK 








Murray SHeewan, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas, U.S.A. writes :— 


**Your paper is a Godsend he?e in the wilderness, 
permit me to tell you, and I very frequently find 
American political news treated in a manner superior 
to that of any periodical I knew of on this side. 
All in all, I enjoy every page of the paper.” 
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prices suit all purses. 


n moods grave 


My selected list of New Books sent for 
Please note I am a New Book Seller, not a Dealer in Old 
stock is one of the largest and most varied. Send me 
— list of presents and note against each her or his taste and 
ow much you wish to spend, add 


give pleasure ; 


or 


10 per cent. for postage, and I 


will choose carefully and send books to suit. If not approved I will 


excha 
Henry 


e for what is 
. Saxton, 


referred. Give Books this Christmas.—Write, 
seller to Everyman, King-street, Nottingham. 











bas NEW PSYCHOLOCY AND THE PARENT 


hao” H. CRICHTON MILLER (author of “7he 
ology and The Teacher,” &c.) Cr. 8vo, 


—_— 
cloth, gilt. 6/- net. 


JARROLDS 


PUBLISHERS (London) 


Ltd. 
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= SANE SEX BOOKS 


= There are Sex Books and Sex Books. 
ightforward information there is only one 


QULULIUEVU DTN OCUU ODE ATAU ETAT EAA Se ee 


° 
6 
°o 
a 
= 
mm 
Sa 
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For clean, 


choice, and that is The Life and Race Series published 
by the proprietors of the 6d. Monthly Magazine, 


“Health and Efficiency.” 


The Books do not 


pander to weakness or prejudice and cannot possibly 
be confused with the other kind of literature sold in 





certain quarters. 
WISE WEDLOCK THE REALITIES OF 
The standard volume on Birth MARRIAGE 
e/9 post a A ane Diieulte to Marital 
By Dr. G. COURTENAY a emcees 
BEALE! By br. G. ‘COURTENAY 
SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY. | How To Loy 
The really authentic edition. Art of Courtship and 
9/6 post free. (Illustrated) Marriage. 
3/- post f 
MANHOOD By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 


The Facts to Men. presented 


3/- po 
Byc CHARLES THOMPSON 


MATRIMONY 


The be ot about Marriage. 
3/- post 
‘By MONA BAIRD 


WOMANHOOD 


The Facts of Life for Women. 
3/- post free. 
By MONA BAIRD 


The Facts "to Boys. presented 
3/- post 

By CHARLES THOMPSON 
Each price includes poems 





YOUTH & MAIDENHOOD 
Sex Knowledge for 


a/- Dost free 
THE ORIGI M. GALLICHAN 


E ORIGIN & 
OF & NATURE 


7 oat, See 

reface y Dr. C. De Lacy 

EVANS. By LADY BLOUNT 
WE ALSO PUBLISH 


THE NEW ANATOMY OF 
WEALTH 

4/- post free. 

A Course of Training in Health 

and Physical Culture by 

the = of “Health and 

Efficiency.” 

of “ Health and 


Young 


and a copy 


fficiency.” 


HEALTH PROMOTION LTD. 


Dept. 


122, 19-21, Ludgate 
STM MM 


Hill, E.C.4, 


snout THIOL EPEC 


Sin 
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Forthcoming ing SHleetings, 


Sat. 16. British Institute of >t Adie Education (London School 
of nee 3.—‘‘ Adult Education and the 
Famil Miss Margaret Macmillan. 
Sun. 17. South Pie Ethical Society, 11 a.m.—‘‘ China and the 
Modern World,’’ Mr. J. A. Hobson. 
Indian Students’ Urion (Keppel Street, W.C. 1), 5. 
Drama: its Growth and Influence,” Mr. 


(Royal Society’s Rooms), 5.15.— 
* Cam ai 3 a Palestine from Alexander the 

Great,’’ Schweich Lecture II., Dr. I. Abrahams. 
Aristotelian Seciety, 8.—*‘ Body and Mind,’ Prof. 
Roy Wood Sellars (of Michi aly 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 8.—‘* The Law 
of Building outside London,”’ Mr. A. N. C. Shelley. 

Tues. 19. — College, 5.—‘‘ The Messiah,’ Prof. A. 


F.. J. Adkins. 
Mon. 18. British Academy 


Royal Statistical Society, 5.15. 
5.30.—‘* Fossils and 


oa rial Coll ege of Science, 
hat They Teach,” Swiney Lecture IV., Prof. 
J. Jehu. 
Royal tion of Poplat Institute, 8.15.—‘‘ The Dis- 
tribution of Po ag > the Cambridge Region in 
Early Times,” Cyri a. 
Wed. 20. Royal Meteorolog ical Society, —‘The Study of 
iotelegraphic nO x. in relation to 
Meteorolo Messrs. C. J. P. Cave and R. A. W. 
Watt ; oak other Papers. 
British Academy (Royal Society’s Rooms), 5.15.— 
‘Campaigns in Palestine from Alexander the 
Dr. I. Abrahams. 


Great,” Schweich Lecture III., 
Geological Society, 5.30.—‘ A Micrometric Study of 
the St. Austell Granite, Cornwall,’’ Mr. W. A. 
Richardson ; and other Papers. 
Ro “4 ee Society, 7.30.—‘‘ Sub-Bacteria,”’ 
. E. Rarnard. 
Thurs. 21. Im cial o" e of Science, 
They Teach,” Swiney 
7. Jen 
Roy jal Numismatic Society, 6.—Exhibition Evening. 
Indian Students’ Union, 8.—‘‘ Modern Wireless,’ 
Mr. H. A. Hank ey 
Fri. 22. Imperial College of Science, 5.30.—“ Fossils and 
What They Teach,’”’ Swiney Lecture VI., Prof. 
T. J. Jehu. 


5.30.—‘‘ Fossils and 
Lecture V., Prof. 





The Geek's Pooks. 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books er are considered to 


be most interesting to the general reader. named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom hooks published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Cleather (Alice Leighton). H. P. Blavatsky: a Great Betrayal. 
Calcutta, Thacker & Co. (Hon. Mrs. A. J. Davey, 22, Craven Hill, 


Bayswater), 1/8. 
Dubor Saree de). The Mysteries of Hypnosis. Tr. by G. M. Hort. 


Ride 
Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego. 


*Freud (Sigm.). 
as by James Strachey. International Psycho-Analytical Press, 
Social 


Josey (Charies 
Scribner, 8/6. 

Lavrin (Janko). Nietzsche and Modern Consciousness: a Psycho- 
Critical Study. Collins, 6/-. 

*Ward (James). A Study of Kant. Cambridge Univ. Press, 12/6. 

RELIGION. 

Bicknell (E. J.). The Christian Idea of Sin and Original! Sin in the 

ent of Modern Knowledge: Pringle-Stuart Lectures. Longmans, 


am. =} (Wiliam Adams). The Church in America: a Study of the 
Present Condition and Future Prospects of American Protestantism. 
Macmillan, 14/-. 

Budge (Sir E. A. Wallis), ed. Legends of Our Lady Mary. Tr. from 
mm Ethiopic Manuscripts. Pl. Medici Society, 30/-. 

eane (Anthony C.). Questioning Christ. Mowbray, 2/6. 

Panay (J. Alexander). The Realism of Jesus: a Paraphrase and 

Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount. Hodder & Stoughton, 


Fitohett (W. H.). Where the Higher Criticism Fails. Epworth Press, 
Religion apd Modern Thought. Edinburgh, 


Ken t (Rachel). “The younter of Quakerism: a Psychological Study 
the ye of George Fox. Il. Swarthmore Press, 12/6. 
M acaulay Chambers). If I Miss the Sunrise: a Study in the 
Reality “ St Heligion. Hodder & Stoughton, 7/6. 
*Orchard (Dr. -)» No More War; and other Sermons. Allen & 


Unwin, 5]. 
Parks (Dr. Leighton). The Crisis of the Churches. Scribner, 12/6. 
Reinach (Salomon). A Short History of Christianity. Tr. by Florence 
Simmonds. Heinemann, 10/6. 
Wright (Dudley). Roman Catholicism and Freemasonry. Rider, 10/6. 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS. 
Baker (Edna Dean). Parenthood and Child Nurture. Macmillan, 7/-. 
Beacon (H ). Some Simple —— on the Reparation Question. 
Ty “Western Mail” (City News Agency, 1, Gresham Bldgs., 


E.C. 2). 
Brewer (Daniel Chauncey). The meek of the Republic: Are We Facing 
Revolution in the United States Putnam, 9/-. 
» Report for Year ended March 3lst, 1922. 
H.M.S.0., 3/6. 


Conant). The Philosophy of Instinct. 


Galloway (Seeree)- 
. & T. Clark, 





Goldfinch (Sir Arthur). State Control in War and Peace. Smith & 
Son, Ar - sey premiere 8t. 
Goodlife (W.), A Fluctuating xchange and the Remedy. The 


Author, 68, Victoria 8t., 
Kamat-ud-Din (Khwaja). the ‘Mae Divided: England, India, and 
‘Islamic Review,” 5/-. 


Islam. Woking, 
at is Wrong? or, ‘The World’s Plight. Harding & 


Losabe (John). 
More, 1/-. 

*Masterman (Ch: G.). England After War: a Study. Hodder & 
Stoughton, 10/6. 

Moscow. Tie Twelve Who Are to Die: the Trial of the Socialists- 
Revolutionists in Moscow. Pors. Berlin, Party of Socialists- 
Revolutionists. 

Nogaro (B.). Réparations, Dettes Interalliées, et Restauration 
Monétaire. Paris, Presses Universitaires, 49, Boulevard St. Michel, 


5fr. 

Ockham (David). The English Beeytes Case: a sae or on the 
Winning of iy War. The Author, 15, Parsifal Rd 

Ogburn iam F.). Social es with Respect to Cultus ‘and 

1 Nature. New York, B ebsch, $2. 

Quis Judicabit? A Report on the Ra of the Ecclesiastical Courts. 
Oxford, Blackwell, 6d. 

Schnee (Dr. Heinrich). The German Colonies under the Mandates. 
Bad Sachsa, Siidharz, R. Hauptmann. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
*Pycraft (W. P.). Birds in Flight. Col. il. Gay & Hancock, 15/-. 
*Reid (Charles). Our Birds, their Haunts and Nests. First and 
Second Series. Photographs. Foulis, 1/6 each. 


FINE ARTS. 
Clark (Harttey). Bokhara, Turkoman, and Afghan Rugs. Pl. Lane, 
31/6. 
Gordon (Jan). Modern French Painters. 40 il. Lane, 21/-. 
Holloway (Edward S.). The Practical Book of Parnishing the Small 
House and Auorconens. 207 pl. Lippincott, 30/-. 
Jourdain (Miss M.). English Decoration and Furniture of the Later 
Eighteenth a oa 1760-1820. - Pl. Batsford, 63/-. 
*Peers (Mrs. C. The Early Northern Painters: Studies in the 
National Galery,” = il. Medici Society, 10/6. 
es (Edmund J Line: an Art Study. Il. Chapman & Hall, 
10 
English Furniture of the Cabriole Period. 
MUSIC. 


*Tipp ng (H. awe. 
Cape, 12/6. 
Som As S.). O Christ, My All in Living.—Christians, Grave Ye this 
ge al For Christmas. Text by Claude Aveling. Novello, 
a: 


"(anna The Heart of Music: the Story of the Violin. 
ethuen 
Goossens eugene). Suite from the Incidental Music to “ East of 
Suez.” Chester, 
om erreni., 6 Our Favorite Musicians from Stanford to Holbrooke. 
Pors. Fo -. 
*Purcell (Henry). Works: Vol. XXII. Catches, Rounds, Two-part 
and Three-part Songs. Novello, 25/-. 
POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
He Who Gets og «gal @ Play in Four Acts. Tr. 
Zilboorg. Brentano 
Milford, 3/6. 


Pierrepont). A Fardel of * igrams. 
China Clay. y F. M. McArthur. Cam- 
bridge, Heffer, 35/6. 


*British Drama League Library of Modern British Drama. 1. False 

: Five One-Act Plays. By —— Housman.—2. The 

Man Who Ate the Popomack. By W. Turner.—3. Up-Stream. 

By Clifford Bax.—4. Advertising April. ,* Herbert Farjeon and 
Horace ooo; meen — ag 3/6 each. 

*Cammaerts (Emile Brussels, Vie Intellectuelle, 
32, Rue de Tindnstrie "(sim xin’ & ¢ Marshall), 5/-. 

Doughty (Oswald). Eng yric in the Age ‘of Reason. O'Connor, 


*Dunsany (Lord). Plays of Near and Far. Putnam, 10/6. 

Faueset (Hugh VAnson). Keats: a Study in pn Ral Secker, 

From the Wings. By the Stage Cat. Ed. by Elisabeth Fagan. Il. 
Collins, 10/6. 

*Georgian ‘Poetry, 1920-22. . Bookshop, 6/-. 

Haliward (F. M.). Poems. Oxford, Blackwell, 5/-. 

Kemp (Harry). Chanteys and Ballads: Sea-Chanteys, Tramp-Ballads, 
and Poems. Brentano’s, 6/-. 

Leaf (Walter). Little Poems from the Greek. Second Series. 


Richards, 5/-. 

McCaskill (Ronald). In Many Moods. Caxton Press, 1/6. 

Quennell (Peter). Masques and Poems. Waltham St. Lawrence, 
Berks, Golden Cockerel Press, 7/6. 

*Repertory Pl Courting of the Widow Malone. By 
Constance P. —22. — King of Morven. By J. A. 
Fer, 29. The Happy gman. By Harold Brighouse. 
30. Once a Hero. By Harold Brighou ouse. Gowans & Gray, 1/- each. 

Sharpley (Ada), ed. ‘The Poets’ Year: an Anthology. "oambridge 
Univ. Press, 7/6. 

Stevenson sy Louis). A Child’s Garden of Verses. Done into 

Glover. Cambridge, Heffer, 7/6. 
“We. Rhymes and Ramblings. Melbourne, Alex. 
9, Queen St. 
Tomlinson (A. E.). Candor. Elkin Mathews, 5/-. 
FICTION. 

Alington (Cyril). Mr. Evans: a Cricketo-Detective Story. Macmillan, 

*Biasco Itbafiez (Vicente). The Mayflower: a Tale of yd Valencian 
Seashore. Tr. by Arthur Livingston. Fisher U ——, < 

Chalmers (Stephen). The Greater Punishment. Bale, 7 

Chatterjee (Sita and Santa). Tales of Bengal. Introd. by E. J. 
Thompson (An Eastern Library). Milford, + 

Chatterji ae ke a Tr. by kK. Sen and Theodosia 
Thompson. Intred. . Thompson 4 Eastern Library). 


Milford, 3/6. 
Bn a Bush (Heinemann’s Atlantic Library). 


*Dell (Floyd). 
Heinemann, 
McKeon (J. F.). The Eaves of Murty Oge: ee 6/-. 
Procter (Ch » Pools of the Past. le, 7 
Service (Robert W.). The Poisoned Paradise. > Unwin, mb 
— r 4 ey Curse of the Lion. United Press, 12, Salis- 
uu 
Young (Ff. E. Mills). Dawn at Sundays River. Hodder & Stoughton, 


REFERENCE BOOKS AND ANNUALS. 
Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed, and Official Classes, 1023. 


Kelly’s Directories, 30/-. 
eS of the Year 1922. Ed. by F. J. Mortimer. Il. Iliffe & 
Who's Who in the New Parliament. Philip 


Sons, 6/-. 
— 5, «T W.), ed. 
wns’ Who, 1923. Black, 42/-. 
Writers’ and Artists ’ Year-Book, 1023. Black, 3/6. 


Andreyev (Le 
eunoal he. Gregory 


oe pi revor). 


Grant 








